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The Swing to Merchandising 
Thinking 


1926 Will Be a Merchandising Year” 


py. HIS prediction, made at the opening of 


| 1926, is now receiving striking confirmation 
as the programs of the great national conven- 
tions are being announced. These meetings, of 
course, reflect the every-day thinking of the 
men in their groups and so afford direct evi- 
dence of the trend in industry thinking. 


Commercial topics and merchandising sub- 
jects will occupy a leading position before the 
big National Electric Light Association conven- 
tion at Atlantic City, May 17 to 21. 


The Electrical Supply Jobbers’ Association at 
Hot Springs, Va., June 1 to 5, have put dis- 
tribution and merchandising papers and ad- 
dresses prominently on the programs of their 
open sessions. 


The International Association of Electra- 
gists, meeting this year at Cedar Point on Lake 
Erie, August 24 to 27, will also have some im- 
portant distribution studies to discuss. 


N this new trend of industry activity, the 

editors and publishers of Electrical Mer- 
chandising, now in its tenth year, see gratifying 
approval of their own past decade of publish- 
ing effort—effort earnestly devoted to stimu- 
lating the distribution and selling agencies of 
the electrical industry. 
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One Fully-Applianced Home Is Worth a Dozen 


w Average Customers 


This Fully-Applianced Home 


Consumes Annually ; 
HE home shown at right below is on the 


; lines of the Yonkers (N. Y.) Electric Light 
A. OO } h & Power Company, whose records show that 
) CW A over the past four years this 7-room dwelling has 


used an average of 4,500 kw.-hr. per year. This 
house is fully applianced, with electric refrigera- 
tor, range, dishwasher, ironer, lamp-socket radio, 
and all other standard appliances. Using 4,500 
kw.-hr. annually, the owner finds he saves money 
over his former outlays for ice, gas, etc. 
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oy tbe recently completed by Pe eee 
Electrical Merchandising show that ; as 

for the whole United States the average ce 

residence customer uses only 365 kw.-hr. 
per year, and pays an annual bill of $27. 





The above comparison shows strikingly This Represents the Average 

the present opportunity to increase 5 ‘ Pe 
average residence consumption by sell- a Residence Customer Who Pig 
ing complete appliance equipment with ee ea 
adequate wiring facilities. Be Uses Annually  &g 


3635 kwh. 
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What Jim Davidson 
Stands For 


industry knows that the presi- 
dent of the National Electric 
Light Association this year is a sales 
minded man. He’s a vice-president 
—yes. He’s an operating man—yes. 
He has made an outstanding record 
as a pioneer in public relations—yes. 
But before all else by temperament 
and inclination “Jim” Davidson is a 
commercial man—interested in mar- 
ket development—in selling. And 
central station salesmen and sales 
Managers throughout the country 
have taken comfort from the thought 
that at last their cause has a cham- 
pion in the high council of the in- 
dustry and that their needs are being 
interpreted to the Big Boys who hold 
the power and shape the policies. 
Why do they feel that way? 
Firstly, because it is an uncommon 
thing in the electric light and power 
industry to find a chief executive 
whose personal interest in sales is as 
keen as his interest in operating and 
finance. The industry is organized 
that way. And the sales department, 
which in any other business is the 
chief responsibility and authority— 
since it is the sales that must create 
the profits in the central station— 
has always been considered secon- 
dary to engineering and operating. 
And the commercial man has been 
held down. In other manufacturing 
enterprises it is the function of the 
sales department to develop markets, 
and expand the business, and the 
functions of production and finance 
are expected to keep pace with sales. 


J inessiry tx in the electrical 


By EARL FE. WHITEHORNE 


But in the light and power industry 
sales have been kept in leash and 
tuned to the expediencies of the en- 
gineering, operating and _ financial 
programs. And so the sales depart- 
ment has always been the backward 
branch and with all the progress that 
has been made, our available market 
still stands barely 10 per cent de- 
veloped and the commercial man has 
felt it keenly. 

Therefore the coming of Jim 
Davidson to national leadership this 
year has heartened him a lot. 


OR Davidson stands before the 

industry as the exponent of some 
very definite principles and policies 
that have not been receiving much 
attention or recognition of recent 
years. 

He believes that the electric light 
and power industry should stop 
preening itself over its size and 
think of the absurdly small amount 
of its sales to the average home. 

He believes that a capital invest- 


ment turnover of once in five years, 
compared with the five turnovers a 
year of the successful merchant, is a 
reproach to electrical men. 

He believes that load factors of 30 
and 40 per cent are something not 
to be put up with but to be overcome 
by ingenuous selling just as the 
telephone and telegraph companies 
have largely solved their problem 
with night message offers. 

He believes that selling can not be 
left to good luck and snap judgment, 
but requires the highest type of 
trained sales personnel, strong in 
knowledge and experience and fired 
by imagination and enthusiasm, and 
that the central station needs and 
should have the sales leadership of 
the kind of men who are making the 
outstanding successes in competitive 
sales management. 

He believes that the power indus- 
try must offer to its salesmen and 
commercial executives sufficient re- 
wards in responsibility, authority 
and personal prosperity so that it 




















James E. Davidson, 


President of the National Electric 


Light Association, believes that— 


the electric light and power 
industry should stop preening 
itself over its size and think 
of the absurdly small amount 
of its sales to the average 
home. He believes that a 
capital investment turnover of 
once in five years, compared 
with the five turnovers a year 
of the successful merchant, is 





a reproach to electrical men. 


He believes that load factors 
of 30 and 40 per cent are some- 
thing not to be put up with but 
to be overcome by ingenious 
selling, just as the telephone 
and telegraph companies have 
largely solved their problems 
with night message offers. 
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can compete with other industries 
for selling men. 

He believes that our responsibility 
to “electrify America” is an obliga- 
tion to the men and women who are 
- living at present and are entitled to 
electric service while they live. In 
other words, if we are ever going to 
equip the homes of America com- 
pletely, why not do it now instead of 
“some day?” 

He believes that when 94 per cent 
of American homes are today with- 
out servants, it is little short of 
scandalous (the word is mine) that 
only 49 per cent of our light and 
power companies do any appliance 
merchandising at all. 

He believes that what the house- 
hold wants from the power com- 
panies that it enfranchises and regu- 
lates is not raw kilowatt-hours but 
help in washing, ironing, refrigerat- 
ing, cooking, heating, cooling, light- 
ing and so on, human service that 
can only be rendered when appli- 
ances are installed. 

And he believes that since this is 
so and since only about 7 per cent of 
the domestic load that is now ac- 
cessible along existing lines has been 
developed, the most important thing 
before the entire electrical indus- 
try is to sell more refrigerators, 
ranges, clothes washers, ironers, dish 
washers, kitchen motors, toasters, 
percolators, flatirons, heat pads, fans 
and lamps and all the rest and to 
get the job done. 

And not only does he believe all 
this but he has gone up and down 
the country all this year, frankly 
saying so and calling on the central- 
station executives, each and all of 
them, to pay attention and act. And 
my hat is off to him. 

What is it then that makes 
this James E. Davidson, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Nebraska Power Company of Omaha, 
stand out so conspicuously among 
the rest of the executives as a com- 
mercial man? 
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James E. Davidson 
believes that— 


our responsibility to “electrify 
America” is an obligation to 
the men and women who are 
living at present and are en- 
titled to electric service. while 
they live. In others words, if 
we are ever going to equip the 
homes of America completely, 
why not do it now instead of 
“some day?” 








N THE first place “J. E.” got a 

good start. His father, Wilbur F. 
Davidson, was one of the pioneers of 
electricity. He was with the Thomp- 
son Houston Company and a close 
friend of Charles A. Coffin. He was 
developing the market out in Michi- 
gan and in order to sell generators 
and switchboards and motors and 
wiring materials he had to establish 
central stations. It was a pure sell- 
ing game, that was, and he was good 
at it and in order to get business for 
his company he organized the elec- 
tric light companies in Bay City, 
Ann Arbor, Saginaw, Flint, Port 
Huron and other places. When Jim 
came along—he was born in Flint in 
1879—his father saw at once that 
the place to start an _ electrical 
pioneer was in Port Huron where 
Edison came from. So the Davidson 
family moved to Port Huron and 
Jim lived there till 1905. 

He went to the public schools and 
to a business college. During vaca- 
tions and on Saturdays he worked in 
the power plant. As soon as he could 
wield a wad of waste he began to fool 
round the works. He loved it. When 
he finished the business college he 
took a job in the store room of an 
overall factor for six months, but it 
wouldn’t do. He went back to the 
plant and fired a boiler. His father 
was not unlike that “self made mer- 
chant” whose letters to his son are 
famous. He inspired and guided the 

















James E. Davidson believes that— 


selling can not be left to good 
luck and snap judgment, but 
requires the highest type of 
trained sales personnel, strong 
in knowledge and experience 
and fired by imagination and 
enthusiasm, and that the cen- 
tral station needs and should 
have the sales leadership of the 
kind of men who are making 


the outstanding successes in 
competition sales management. 

He believes that the power 
industry must offer to its sales- 
men and commercial executives 
sufficient rewards in responsi- 
bility, authority and personal 
prosperity, so that it can com- 
pete with other industries for 
selling men. 
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boy but he showed no favoritism. If 
Jim was to get into the electrical 
game he was to start at the coal pile. 
From that he graduated to line man, 
read meters, made collections, did 
everything there was to do until he 
was in charge of the meter depart- 
ment. 

A little later when he was en- 
gineer of the plant, they had a big 
storm one night in Port Huron. 
“The wind she blew from north, east, 
west and the south wind she blew 
too.” It rained and it raged and the 
lights all went out. The superintend- 
ent refused to go out and restore the 
service till the storm was over and 
he pulled a strike when “the boss” 
insisted. His father put it up to the 
boy and Jim rounded up a few new 
men and whirled in and got the 
lights to burning; and so two years 
after he began to fire the boiler he 
found himself superintendent of a 
central station in a community of 
20,000. His father had preached to 
him the philosophy—“When anybody 
offers you a responsibility, assume it 
and you will find that you can.” The 
idea had sunk in. 

Jim felt the drawback of insuffi- 
cient education and went to study- 
ing at nights. He had to personally 
read all meters, test them, solicit 
lighting business, sell motors to the 
mills and shops, supervise the plant 
and run the business for 1,200 cus- 
tomers. His father believed that the 
personal reading of meters was vital, 
because it meant that Jim would 
meet the customers, and also look 
over all the lines as he walked the 
streets. He made small repairs too 
as he discovered them. He was 
really general manager as well as 
meter reader because his father was 
away so much. During this period 
they changed over the system from 
52 to 104 volts d.c. and shifted from 
the old Shellenberger meters, regis- 
tering on the ampere hour basis, to 
the first type of induction meters. 
That required billing on the watt- 
hour basis. Public relations were 
very much involved in this transac- 
tion. About the same time they 
changed from open to enclosed arc 
lamps and installed the first steam 
turbine ever used. All this was won- 
derful ground work for Jim. 

Then came the first move in 1905. 
A friend of young Davidson’s got 
him to go to Montpelier, Vermont, to 
look over a plant there. He made a 
report and took it to some bankers in 
New York with this friend. The 
bankers said: “If this young man 
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will manage the property we'll 
finance it for you.” So Jim went to 
New England. He found a little 
competing plant, made friends with 
the owner, found he was thinking of 
selling, went back to the New York 
banker and got the money and con- 
solidated the two plants and changed 
’em both from a flat rate to a meter 
basis. Later on the banker man got 
Davidson to look over another prop- 
erty for him. He liked the way Jim 
handled the job. One day he told S. 
Z. Mitchell, president of the Electric 
Bond and Share Company about this 
young chap “who knew how to make 
a business man’s report.” Mitchell 
sent for Jim and hired him and 
Davidson was on his way. 

Mitchell sent him to the northwest 
to organize a sales department for 
the Pacific Power and Light Com- 
pany. Jim didn’t want to go so far 
away but he went and stayed there 
seven years, becoming general man- 
ager and then vice-president. In 1917 
the Bond and Share Company had 
bought the Nebraska Power Com- 
pany. It was a bad situation po- 
litically, with municipal ownership 
agitation running riot. They put 
Davidson in charge. Do you wonder 
why? 


ELL, Jim has a genius for mak- 
ing people like him. Before he 
left Port Huron at 26, he was secre- 
tary and treasurer of the first Michi- 
gan Utility Association. Before he left 
Montpelier, he was president of the 
Vermont Electrical Association and 
then president of the New England 
Geographic Section of the National 
Electric Light Association. While he 
was in Portland, Oregon, they made 
him president of the Norhwest util- 
ity association and he put through its 
affiliation with the N.E.L.A. And 
it was not long after he went to 
Omaha that he was president of the 
Nebraska association. In 1921 he 
was appointed first chairman of the 
N.E.L.A. Public Relations National 
Section and now he is president of 
the N.E.L.A. itself and the acknowl- 
edged official leader of the electrical 
industry. Apparently what Jonah 
told the whale is still a provable fact 
—you can’t keep a good man down. 
Last year he heralded the nation- 
wide Home Lighting Contest that 
was organized in over 4,800 comrnu- 
nities throughout America, and re- 
sulted in the writing of over 1,000,- 
000 essays by school children on the 
Subject of better lighting ‘in the 
home. It tied in the public schools 
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“Jim” Davidson does not let the 
fact that he is president of the 
national association of all the elec- 
tric light and power companies 
keep him out of knickers nor does 
it spoil his game. 





and countless households all focussed 
on the problem of improving their 
own illumination. It was a colossal 
job and Davidson gave it a year of 
hard selling and administration that 
won him wide fame. 

But make no mistake. Davidson’s 
success in the central station indus- 
try is not founded on the gift of 
friend-making alone, good as that is. 
He has a very definite philosophy of 
life and work that is a very simple 
one and yet it seems to me is the 
greatest asset that a selling man can 
have. He gets a tremendous satis- 
faction out of helping people. He be- 
lieves that the most important thing 
to do is to help the men he works 
with build up their sales and to put 
his business on a basis where its 
obvious objective is to render a serv- 
ice that is so helpful and satisfying 
that the customer will be pleased, ap- 





James E. Davidson 
believes that— 


what the household wants from 
the power companies is not raw 
kilowatt-hours, but help in 
washing, ironing, refrigerating, 
cooking, heating, cooling, light- 
ing and so on, human service 
that can only be rendered when 
appliances are installed. 
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preciative and friendly to the com- 
pany. Nothing original or difficult 
about that. But it has a powerful 
influence and I have been interested 
to see this policy of his at work. 

It has apparently been his unvary- 
ing habit to pick for his company 
men that he believed worthy of 
friendship, men on whom he could 
throw responsibility. He is one of 
those executives who works with a 
clean desk. He reserves no active 
function in the business for himself. 
All the work, the responsibility and 
with it the opportunity is delegated 
to other men. He holds himself clear 
of detail and stands by to counsel, 
guide, encourage and reward. And 
so he has made a reputation in the 
Bond and Share organization as a 
builder of men and has sent out 
many of his staff for larger jobs with 
other properties. And the same 
eagerness to be helpful he has ex- 
pressed and applied in the same way 
in his relations with the public, and 
it has shown itself in many ways. 


OR example—Mrs. Smith is hav- 

ing an evening party. Suddenly 
the lights go out. She phones the 
power company at once. A sweet- 
voiced girl at the switchboard—se- 
lected for evening service because of 
her charm of manner—answers the 
call. She is most concerned over it— 
so sorry—and will send a man on a 
motor-cycle at once. These motor- 
cycle trouble men are stationed so 
that they can answer any call that 
comes within four minutes. In about 
five minutes after Mrs. Smith hangs 
up the phone and starts to look for 
candles, the door-bell rings and there 
is a man from the power company. 
And he too is so sorry and puts in 
some fuses quickly and bows himself 
out. Mrs. Smith is delighted, but 
that’s not all. 

That trouble man shoots on his 
cycle to the nearest telephone, wher- 
ever he may be, and reports to the 
switchboard girl that the service has 
been restored. Immediately she 
calls up Mrs. Smith to anxiously in- 
quire, “Has our man come? Is 
everything alright? Oh, I’m _ so 
glad!” Of course, Mrs. Smith does 
not know that the trouble man has 
already reported. He has hardly 
been gone a minute, it seems. She is 
delighted at the attention, the sym- 
pathy and interest that the power 
company has shown—and probably 
the whole party spends ten minutes 


Continued on page 6301 
























































































































































Getting into the house is the great 
problem of the appliance salesman. 
But for the meter reader salesman 
it is no problem at all. 





ECRUITING, training, paying 
and keeping salesmen to sell 
major electrical appliances 

from house to house, is a problem 
which every sales manager has con- 
stantly before him, and as for the 
salesman himself, his greatest prob- 
lem is getting into the home and ob- 
taining an interview with his pros- 
pective customer. 

As a solution of both these prob- 
lems, especially in the smaller cities 
and towns, the meter reader as a 
salesman has often been suggested, 
sometimes tried out and in a few 
cases at least been used with genuine 
success. One of the most interest- 
ing and one of the most successful 
employment of the meter reader as 
a salesman was instituted last year 
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in the Central Iowa Power and Light 
Company at Waterloo, Iowa. 

The system was conceived and put 
into execution by R. R. Frey, at that 
time sales manager of the Central 
Iowa Power & Light Company, to- 
gether with Ralph H. Garrison, the 
division manager of the company. 
While, as Mr. Frey is careful to ex- 
plain, the idea is not altogether new, 
the development and application of 
it here certainly has many points of 
novelty and on the whole the plan 
has been worked out here in greater 
detail and more consistently and 
profitably applied than elsewhere. 

Before this plan was put into ef- 
fect, the company had four meter 
readers and three salesmen. The 
meter readers covered 10,560 homes 
with 10,549 electric meters and 9,172 
gas meters. Combining the sales 
and meter-reading, each man was 
given approximately 1,500 homes 
with 2,650 meters. They are respon- 
sible for everything in their terri- 





He also makes quick repairs on any 
appliance out of order and suggests 
other appliances to the housewife. 


How the Central Iowa Power 


Meter Readers 


tory, the reading of all meters and 
the picking up of skips, as well as 
selling all the major appliances and 
the service inspection which is part 
of the sales approach. 


HE men are paid $125 a month. 

One-half is charged to meter 
reading as salary and the other half 
to merchandising sales as a drawing 
account. A 15 per cent commission 
on the sale of all major appliances 
which they close personally is paid 
and the drawing account of $62.50 
establishes a quota of $416 in mer- 
chandise which they must sell before 
they can earn any additional com- 
mission. That the plan has taken 
hold as a means of selling is shown 
by the total earnings of these meter 
reader salesmen. Two hundred dol- 
lars a month is common and several 
of the men, especially in the before 
Christmas months earned very much 
larger checks, running as high as 
$352. 
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Having built confidence and good will, 
the meter reader salesman has no diffi- 


culty in getting the signature. 





and Light Company Uses 


OW consider the effect on the 

ambition of the salesmen who 
through this system are permitted to 
show such an increase in their earn- 
ings, and this does not mean a slack- 
ness in meter reading either. The 
salesmen realize that meter reading 
comes before everything else and 
that for the privilege of earning the 
extra money through the sale of ap- 
pliances they must first read the 
meters. Improvement has _ been 
noted not only in the enthusiasm of 
the meter readers, but that they are 
giving much more thought to their 
appearance. When these men are in 
the store on Saturday nights and 
discount nights their dress and de- 
portment compare very favorably 
with men in other businesses. As 
Mr. Frey says, they are on their 
toes morning, noon and night. They 
realize that they have a chance to 
make more money than any other 
group of young men in the city in 
any line of work. They realize that 
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because of the earnings made pos- 
sible by this plan the company can 
attract the very highest class of men 
and that their future with the com- 
pany depends on the results which 
they show. Their wives, realizing 
that they have a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to succeed by this scheme, are 
behind the men 100 per cent. 

When the plan was first initiated 
the four meter readers had to have 
training in selling and the three 
salesmen had to be trained to read 
meters. From the start these seven 
men were enthusiastic about the 
idea. It appealed to the meter 
readers because of the chance to 
make extra money and to the sales- 
men because of the ease with which 
they were able to get in the house 
and get the attention of the house- 
wife. In breaking the salesmen into 
reading meters and meter readers 
into selling appliances, for a time 
the men had to work in pairs, a sales- 
man and.a meter reader. The meter 


He not only demonstrates the 
appliances he sells, but his 
regular visits check on oper- 
ation and keep the customer 
sold and boosting. 








as Appliance Salesmen 


reader would instruct the salesman 
and the salesman would, by making 
a sales solicitation, give the meter 
reader an example in salesmanship. 

An element of this plan that will 
appeal to every salesmanager is that 
a salesman is guaranteed a living in- 
come. The meter reading part of it 
has the great advantage to the sales- 
man of getting him into the house. 
Mr. Frey states that these men do 
a great deal of selling in the eve- 
nings, going back to the home again 
and again to follow up a prospective 
sale. Also, as stated, these meter 
reader salesmen work in the store on 
Saturday evening and on the evening 
of the last discount day. 


HESE meter reader salesmen 

start many prospects and de- 
velop many sales which are finally 
closed by the store sales people. 
Realizing this and in order not to 
discourage them by sales credited to 
someone else, which were initiated 
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by them, the company pays 123 per 
cent commission to the salesman on 
such sales closed in the store. The 
store salesman who closes the sale 
being credited with 24 per cent. 
Store sales are increasing steadily 
in all lines, more people are coming 
to the store each month. 

One of the reasons why this sales- 
man can always get the attention of 
the housewife on whom he is calling 
is that when he has read the meter 
he seeks to inspect and put into work- 
ing order all the appliances in the 
home. Usually, if the appliance is 
out of order the meter reader sales- 
man can put it, in a very few 
minutes, into condition. For any 
major repairs the condition is re- 
ported and turned over to the serv- 
ice department. This inspection 
service establishes that easy friend- 
liness of relation between the cus- 
tomer and the meter reader sales- 
man which is a great step toward 
making another sale. Also, this 
meter reader salesman, by oiling 
motors, fixing attachment and heat- 
ing plugs and such repairs as are 
quickly and easily made is eliminat- 
ing many calls for service trucks. A 
noticeable decrease in servicing ex- 
pense has resulted from this system. 

From the company’s standpoint as 
a public utility the meter reader 
salesman plan is accomplishing much. 
Public relations are helped by the 
contact established, complaints are 
quickly reported and adjusted and 
good will is built by the monthly in- 
spection and repair service. 













The meter readers had to be trained 
as salesmen and the salesmen 
taught to read meters when this 
plan was first put into effect, so for 
a time they worked in pairs. The 
meter reader showing the salesman 
the meter reading job and the sales- 
man giving the meter reader points 
on salesmanship. 
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Sells 240 Electric Ranges 


in Two Years 


R. A. Kunkel learned to cook. He 

realized that if he was talking to 
women about cooking he should have 
to know enough about the subject at 
least to make a demonstration that 
would command the respect of his 
customer. That his method was 
sound is demonstrated by the fact 
that in two years Kunkel’s Stove 
Store, 269 West Market Street, 
York, Pa., sold 240 electric ranges, 
and most of these ranges have been 
sold through practical demonstra- 
tion of the superiority of electric 
cooking in the homes of women 
whose ancestors have for genera- 
tions prided themselves on their 
cooking skill. 


[: ORDER to sell electric ranges 


He Knows Electric Ranges 


“IT have sold 240 electric ranges, 
or a total of $54,000 gross, in a little 
over two years,” said Mr. Kunkel to 
a representative of Electrical Mer- 
chandising, “and of all the demon- 
strations I have made I have failed 
but twice to close the order.” 

“T attribute this to the fact that I 
have made a close study not only of 
electric range construction but of 
actually cooking by electricity ever 
since I was attracted by 
the apparent advantages 
of the electric range. I 
know just how to prove, 
first in the store and 
then in the prospect’s 
own home, that electric- 
ity for cooking is cleaner, 
safer, cooler, cheaper 
and in every way 


better than gas or coal. That 
is why I do not hesitate, in fact 
I urge, that the prospect permit me 
to run the necessary special circuit 
and to install the switch box and 
range. This is a permanent instal- 
lation as far as his work is con- 
cerned, but I do not require one 
penny from the prospect until after 
I have put on my cooking demonstra- 
tion in the kitchen, and she is 
thoroughly satisfied that the range 
will do everything claimed for it. I 
am perfectly willing to make just as 
many trips to her home as she de- 
sires. Never consider a range as 
being fully sold until she can cook 
with it just as well as I can.” 

“T have always prided myself,” he 
continued, “on keeping up-to-date 
and as soon as the first whisper of 
some of the exclusive advantages of 
electricity for cooking began to 
float down the line, I immediately 
got busy. 

“The more I delved into the mat- 
ter the better it looked. We have a 
special range rate here of three 
cents—after the first ten kilowatts, 
and with this rate I was soon able 
to prove that an electric range 
would not only cook better but 
cheaper than either coal or gas. As 
a matter of fact, my figures show 
that a family of four can cook with 
electricity, the way I teach them, for 
about $3 a month—this is less than 
the cost of gas. Both of these argu- 
ments appealed very strongly to the 
class of housewives who inhabit this 
county. 


Getting the Leads 


York has a population of 55,000 
and the entire territory covered by 
Mr. Kunkel about 90,000. One out- 
side salesman and Kunkel are re- 
sponsible for an electric range busi- 
ness from this field which, it is esti- 
mated, will gross about $28,000 for 
the year 1926. 

Twenty per cent of the prospects 
come to the store of their own ac- 
cord, the other eighty per cent are 
secured by the outside man. Sixty- 
five per cent of this latter class come 
from the recommendations of en- 
thusiastic owners, or are friends of 
a user and were present at the time 
Mr. Kunkel was giving a home 
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demonstration. The other 35 per 


cent are ferreted out by the sales-. 


man or obtained from inquiries in 
response to Kunkel’s very modest ad- 
vertising. 

Kunkel spends less than two per 
cent of his gross electric range sales 
for advertising. He runs one two- 
column, . six-inch advertisement a 
week. 

The point that Mr. Kunkel em- 
phasizes, however, is that large num- 
bers of prospects are not needed to 
build up a worth-while electric range 
business—it’s knowing how to sell 
them that counts. In this connection, 
Kunkel spent two weeks at the fac- 
tory of the manufacturer whose 
range he handles and has read every 
instruction book ever issued by an 
electric range company. Then he 
worked up his “technique” on his own 
home range. 

According to Mr. Kunkel it is 
necessary to take a number of im- 
portant preliminary steps before a 
home demonstration may be suc- 
cessfully given. 

“When my man gets a prospect 
worked up to the point where she 
will permit us to install the three 
number six wires and the range, 
without the slightest obligation on 
her part,” continued Mr. Kunkel, 
“we first notify the lighting com- 
pany of the extra service required. 
At first it was a difficult matter to 
get the local utility company to in- 
stall the proper size transformer and 
run the new lead-in wires but now 
that it realizes what this new load 
means it is prepared to render this 
service on short notice. 

After the range is connected up I 
make a trip to the residence armed 
with a voltmeter. It is of utmost 
importance to make certain that I 
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HEN the lighting com- 

pany at York, Pa., made 
a range rate, this dealer 
grabbed the opportunity to 
sell ranges. 


Without spending much 
money for sales or advertis- 
ing, his electric range sales 
in two years have totaled 
$54,000. 























am getting sufficient voltage. If the 
heat from the unit doesn’t satisfy me 
I do not hesitate to cut off a little 
of the resistance wire. At this time 
also I discuss with the housewife the 
matter of preparing the dishes that 
she wants me to cook—usually a 
roast, an apple pie, vegetables and a 
cereal, also arrange with her to in- 
vite in some of her friends. I make 
all the demonstrations myself,” he 
adds. 

The location and interior of the 
Kunkel Stove Store furnishes an- 
other proof that Kunkel sells electric 
ranges through sheer presentation of 
facts rather than by some more spec- 
tacular method, for 269 West Mar- 
ket Street is three blocks from the 
shopping center and the store itself 
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not especially attractive. There is a 
full showing, however, of electric 
ranges in this store and satisfied 
customers who spread the story of 
the superiority of electric cooking 
send their friends to Mr. Kunkel. 

_ There is one selling device in 
Kunkel’s store, however, that stands 
out. It is unique and it carries a 
real sales “punch.” 

The store is fifty feet long. It has 
an eighteen-foot ceiling. The entire 
wall space on the right hand side of 
this store is devoted to an enormous 
display of 7 by 11 inch “user” 
cards. These carry the name and 
address of an electric range user and 
the amount of her average monthly 
bill for current used. This panel 
measures forty feet long by ten feet 
high. These cards are over the elec- 
tric range display and are arranged 
in five rows. There are 218 cards 
in all. Small wonder then that when 
Mr. Kunkel directs the attention of 
a prospect to the merits of the elec- 
tric range, the prospect is duly im- 
pressed by this mute testimony of 
all these users and usually there is 
some user in the prospect’s own 
neighborhood whose card shows an 
electric cooking rate of less than the 
prospect herself is now paying for 
gas. 
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There are 218 of these 7x11 
inch “user” cards displayed 
on the east wall of the Kun- 
kel Stove Store. They are 
arranged in four impressive 
fifty-foot rows. Two hun- 
dred feet of testimonials offer 
silent but convincing proof 
of the popularity of the elec- 
tricrange in Y ork County, Pa. 













































































































































































URING 1926 some 200,000 do- 
1) mestic oil burners will be 
sold and installed in Ameri- 

can homes. 

These oil-burner equipments are, 
of course, largely electrical in their 
operation. They utilize electric mo- 
tors to drive oil pumps and draft 
blowers, and they are equipped with 
thermostats for temperature control. 
The wiring of the electricity supply 
for the burner motor itself involves 
an electrical construction job. Also, 
the thermostat has to be installed in 
an upstairs location and connected 
by wiring with the burner in the 
basement. 

With oil burners thus added to 
the category of electrical devices, it 
is not surprising then that many elec- 
trical concerns have come to look 
upon oil-burner seliing as a logical 
extension of their own regular ap- 
pliance business. One large central- 
station company in fact is already 
selling oil burners to its customers 


Oil Burners Are 
Electrical Appliances 









Some experiences in selling and install- 

ing these important motor-driven de- 

vices,—by central-station and contrac- 
tor-dealers’ organizations 


—both for the merchandise profit 
and for the energy consumption 
resulting. 


Electrical Organizations Well 
Adapted to Sell Oil Burners 


Electrical contractors and dealers 
have also successfully taken on oil 
burners the experience of several 
such representative firms being that 
the electrical contractor’s regular 
business organization is well adapted 
for the sale, installation and servic- 
ing of these devices. 

Oil burners range in price from 
$800 to $1,100, installed, and the 
margin for the selling agent is high 
—so that the line can be made a 





———- 


Selling Oil Burners 


in Philadelphia 


Philadelphia Electric Company in 
selling oil heating machines that 
selling is perhaps the least of the 
problem. For there was an immedi- 
ate and large public response as soon 
as it was announced, through news- 
paper advertising and direct mail to 
a selected list, that the Philadelphia 
Electric Company was in a position 
to sell and install oil burners. 
Getting organized to sell and 
service properly was the first part 
and has so far been the biggest part 
of the job. This organization job in- 
cludes: (1) Getting the service and 
installation force properly trained; 
(2) organizing the sales department 
so that sales are so made as to 
minimize possible trouble, service 
and complaint after installation, and 
(3) finding the perplexing and un- 
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lf HAS been the experience of the 


foreseen factors which can only be 
discovered by actual experience. It 
is this part of the Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Company’s experience which is 
most interesting and important to 
other central stations or dealers who 
plan to take up the oil burner. 

One of the elements fundamental 
to success in this field according to 
W. J. Geiger, of the Philadelphia 
Electric Company, is the services of 
an oil burner expert. Such a man 
must not only possess a_ general 
knowledge of these machines, but he 
should be trained in the factory of 
the particular machine being handled. 
This factory-trained man, as a part 
of the Philadelphia Electric organiza- 
tion, supervises, directs and trains 
the other men handling the installa- 
tion and servicing. Installation re- 
quires both electrical wiremen and 





profitable one for the electrical con- 
tractor-dealers or central station. 

But the electrical man who is con- 
sidering entering the _ oil-burner 
field will want to study the whole 
subject carefully, for there are prob- 
lems of selling installation and ser- 
vicing, which may involve the suc- 
cess of his whole operation. 

To place before its readers actual 
experience in the oil-burner field as 
obtained by central stations and 
electrical contractor dealers, Electri- 
cal Merchandising presents _ this 
initial installment of staff studies on 
the methods and experiences of an 
electric lighting company and sev- 
eral electrical contractor firms. 


expert pipe fitters, all of which were 
taken from the company’s regular 
force. When this account was writ- 
ten the Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany had under this factory service 
man five installers. 


The Selling Line-up 


Under the oil-burner department 
sales manager there are ten sales- 
men and one heating expert. These 
ten salesmen, who work on a com- 
mission basis have been selling an 
average of one installation per day. 
So far the salesmen have been work- 
ing on live leads, chiefly from pros- 
pects who have written in or come 
in to the Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany’s store to learn about oil 
burners. When a _ salesman has 
brought his prospect along to the 
point of buying he asks for permis- 
sion to send the heating expert to the 
prospect’s home to survey the heat- 
ing plant on the premises and to de- 
termine if the oil burner installation 
can be made without any alteration 
in the heating plant. 
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This inspection by the heating ex- 
pert is for the purpose of making 
sure that the heating plant is such 
as to operate efficiently with the oil 
burner. There are heating plants 
which will not heat efficiently under 
any condition and if an oil burner is 
installed in such a defective plant, 
the oil burner will be blamed for the 
unsatisfactory performance of the 
heating plant, resulting in service 
calls and argument and finally per- 
haps in the removal of the oil burner. 


Negotiation Selling to Business 
Men in Their Offices 


The heating expert in looking over 
the house recommends changes in 
the heating plant which are inex- 
pensive and which will bring it up 
to a point of efficiency. If, however, 
the heating plant is found to be in- 
efficient to a degree that reasonable 
changes will not help it, the prospect 
is informed that under the condi- 
tions the company cannot go further 
with him in discussing the purchase 
of an oil burner and point out to him 
the reasons why. In this connection 
it is worth noting that hot air sys- 
tems are not good prospects, and as 
salesmen usually ask their prospect 
first what kind of heating systems 
they have and how old they are, 
they do not follow up the prospect 
who admits to a hot air plant in his 
establishment. 

Two other things are important in 
the selling steps of the transaction, 
one of them is that the type of pur- 
chaser today is the responsible busi- 
ness and professional man and much 
selling is done by the salesmen in 
business men’s offices. However, as 
with other large appliances, the 
salesman also has to do some work 


-in the evenings, calling at the pros- 
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pect’s home when both husband and 
wife will be found together. 

A difficulty is encountered in the 
fact that it is impossible to show, 
on the floor of the show room, an oil 
burner and furnace in operation. As 
Mr. Geiger says, “You cannot sell oil 
burners without seeing them actually 
in operation.” This difficulty was 
solved by the Philadelphia Electric 
Company in an interesting way, by 
selling an oil burner to a doctor 
whose residence and office is within 
two blocks of the Philadelphia Elec- 
tric show room. An understanding 
was reached with this doctor whereby 
it was possible to use this installa- 
tion at any time to show customers, 
and in order to make it easily ac- 
cessible to the prospects who wish to 
inspect it, a special entrance for these 
prospects was cut from the street 
down to the doctor’s basement. 


How Tank Installations 
Are Handled 


Salesmen working in the suburbs 
have cars and take their prospects to 
see an installation in their particular 
neighborhood. 

One of the things which set oil 
burners apart from other electrical 
appliances is the tank which if the 
capacity is 1,000 gallons or over has 
to be buried. The 250 gallon tank 
with the burners using lighter fuel 
oils makes a much more satisfactory 





There is no one class of oil burner 
customer. These photographs of 
three homes and a factory, oil burner 
equipped, in Philadelphia, illustrate 
the variety of user, the handsome 
suburban residence, two city homes, 
one new and the other old, of moder- 
ate cost and a small factory building. 
The oil burner can be sold wherever 
there are homes and buildings to heat. 
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installation. This can be put above 
ground in the cellar. With the larger 
tanks difficulties are encountered. 
The installation of these tanks in 
Philadelphia is turned over to a tank 
agent who undertakes, at a fixed 
price, to make the excavation and in- 
stallation. However, it is the ex- 
perience of not only the Philadelphia 
Electric Company but other oil 
burner dealers whose experiences 
the writer has gathered that in the 
burying of the larger tanks there 
are hazards which the seller must 
guard against. For instance, the bid 
of the excavator covers an ordinary 
earth excavation. Rocks, however, 
are not infrequently encountered 
and of course increase the expense of 
the excavation very greatly. In 
drawing contracts with customers 
for an oil burner installation the con- 
tract covering the tank if it is to be 
buried should be so drawn that addi- 
tional expense caused by any condi- 
tion other than regular earth condi- 
tion shall be borne by the customer. 
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This must be strictly understood and 
reduced to form in the contract. If 
it is not the cost to the dealer is 
liable to run into more money than 
he will get out of the entire installa- 
tion. 

Finally, the Philadelphia Electric 
Company’s experience has been that, 
while, as mentioned above the sub- 
stantial business and professional 
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man is today the buyer of oil 
burners, that the oil burner market 
is not restricted to one class, the man 
in quite moderate circumstances will 
invest in this equipment and also the 
smaller type of business owning its 
own building or leasing the building 
for a number of years are very good 
prospects. There is today a broad 
demand for oil burners. 





O;l Burners 
and the electrical contractor 


ERE is the evidence from acon- 
H sce of Lawrence, Mass.: 
“I have practically given up 
all my electrical business except the 
installation of oil-burning equipment 
and refrigerators, a good combina- 
tion,” he remarked to an Electrical 
Merchandising man. “I am satisfied, 
that with a good reliable unit, under 
the present-day conditions concerning 
coal prices and shortages, sales can 
be made at a good profit, and instal- 
lations will provide good returns.” 
“So far this year we have put in 
fifty units and next year we expect 
to put in one hundred oil burners— 
double the number put in during the 
heating season just closed.” 


Need Enough Volume to Keep 
Service Man Busy 


Quoting from a well known elec- 
trical contractor in Eastern Con- 
necticut, “there is a type of electri- 
cal contractor who believes he was 
made for the oil-burner business and 
does not hesitate to get into a dirty 
fire-box on a Sunday night, cancelling 
an appointment with his sweetheart 
and with the thermometer at zero, 
to attend to the service calls or do 
the things such as an oil burner man 
may be called upon to do—this is the 
type that will make a-success of this 
game. 

But the electrical contractor, ad- 
mits even this man, is to begin with, 
“on the job first,” and in the opin- 
ion of one prominent contractor that 
fact counts for a lot. 

Seventy-eight oil burners installed 
and 78 influential men who are now 
“happy to recommend oil burners 
to anyone,” is the solid sales founda- 
tion laid by the Kelly & McAlinden 
Co., Perth Amboy, N. J., as a result 
of their constant endeavor to first 
reach the well known men of each 





locality in their territory. Kelly & 
McAlinden Co., having operated for 
47 years in the electrical, plumbing 
and hardware business, have a wide 
reputation and a most enviable sales 
and installation experience. 

The most efficient advertising is by 
newspaper and billboard. The news- 
paper advertising is usually run in 
quarter page size and often features 
the installations made for the 
prominent men and the particular 
advantages in each case. Leads from 
this advertising are handled in a 
personal manner by one of the sales- 
men. 

Contrary to the rule of avoiding 
mechanical details in the sales talk, 
it has been found an important 
feature to bear heavily on the con- 
struction points of the burner. The 
automatic principle is especially in- 
teresting and people appreciate the 
explanation of it to them. The man 
who is mechanical understands and 
the man who is not mechanical likes 
to be told he understands. In the 
case of keen competition, nothing but 
mechanical superiority wins out. 


High-Class Men Required as 
Salesmen 


Early in the campaign it became 
evident that too much care could not 
be used in selecting salesmen. It 
was found that all good cleaner and 
washer salesmen did not make good 
oil burner salesmen. To sell oil 
burners requires men of higher 
calibre than necessary in appliance 
selling. They must be clean cut men 
who will impress the shrewdest busi- 
ness men. They must be educated 
and dignified, as they are constantly 
in contact with professional men 
such as doctors and lawyers, and 
they must have mechanical ability, 
thoroughly understanding in every 
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detail the construction and installa- 
tion of their product. 

When the salesmen are selected 
they are sent to the factory for a 
thorough training in the construction 
and installation of the burner as ap- 
plied to selling. On their return they 
are carefully instructed on the sales, 
installation, and service policies of 
the company. They are then ready 
for the field under the personal super- 
vision of the sales manager. 


Cash Sales Predominate 


Practically all of the installations 
made so far have been sold for cash. 
It has been found that the influential 
person is usually in a position to pay 
cash and objects strenuously to the 
high rates of interest charged by the 
finance companies. However, Kelly 
& McAlinden have sold oil burners 
on time and as they work down 
among the people of smaller means, 
the time payment plan will probably 
be pushed more extensively. 

A heating engineer is employed 
who surveys every job before the in- 
stallation is made and supervises 
each installation, making certain 
that the greatest efficiency is at- 
tained. This makes possible a cor- 
rect installation despite the various 
difficulties which may arise, and as- 
sures a satisfied customer. The men 
employed for the installation work 
are sent to the oil burner factory for 
installation instructions before being 
actually put on the job. 


Hazards of Tank 
Installation 


The tank installation is sublet to 
an excavating contractor. This 
eliminates the trouble of obtaining 
special permits to do this type of 
work in strange towns. Also the 
risk of an expensive excavation is 
taken care of by the sub-contractor. 
In one instance an excavation was 
made in quicksand running up the 
tank installation cost to $700. In 
this case the customer paid the loss. 
However, it is well to take care of 
this matter as it is difficult to tell 
what will be found under the ground’s 
surface. 

The service on the burners sold 
has been small and almost entirely 
electrical. However, a service man 


is maintained and prompt repairs 
are made when necessary. One of 
the firm’s biggest good will builders 
is the fact that a customer is never 
given cause to complain. A reputa- 
tion for prompt and efficient service 
is a dealer’s greatest asset. 
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Opening [welve 


New Stores 
Within Hight Months 


Immediate success achieved by 

Oklahoma Gas and Electric 

Company in new merchandis- 

ing activity—appliance sales ex- 

pected to reach $11 per customer 
for first year’s operation 


NE of the major merchandis- 
() ing operations of the last year 
has been the entrance of the 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Company 
into the merchandising field. The 
successive opening of twelve retail 
electrical stores is a considerable job 
in itself. And the sound policies and 
energetic sales methods that have in 
eight months sold electrical merchan- 
dise to a total of $331,260, an average 
of $6.75 per residence customer, 
command the interest of electrical 
men occupied with the problems of 
increasing the yearly sale of elec- 
trical merchandise per wired home. 
Until June 1, 1925, The Oklahoma 


Company had not 


been actively en- 
gaged in the mer- 


chandising of electrical appliances. 
On that date, in Oklahoma City, this 
company opened its first electric 
shop and in less than eight months 
from that day it has opened eleven 





tuleven 


Stores in 
Oklahoma Other 
City Towns Totals 

No. of customers... . 22,203 26,840 49,043 
Total gross sales since 

store opened...... $31,447 $99,813 $331,260 
Months in operation 8 Mg Tivsseras 
Total average sale per 

customer......... $5.92 $8.18 $5.75 
Yearly sale at present 

WARN Nice vacleciuiats $9.18 $17.76 $11.00 











Stores should be located on 
principal business street. 


Stores to be so lighted as to 
set highest standard for 
other merchants. 


Every store to have a stand- 
ard electric sign second to 
none. 


Good 





windows 
strictly a part of appliance 
sales department. 


display 


nominal cost to customers. 





| 
| 
| 
| Service on all appliances at 
| 
| 


A Merchandising Code 


selected from the Byllesby statement of policy— 


List price maintained except 
on portable lamps, shop- 
worn goods and discontin- 
ued lines. 


Sales activity continuous 
through store sales, mail 
order and house-to-house 
campaigns. 

That inasmuch as merchan- 
dising department is add- 
ing load to the lines at no 
additional expense all other 
departments should render 
100 per cent co-operation. 
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J. W. Devereaux, under whose 
direction the Byllesby prop- 
erties in Oklahoma have en- 
tered the merchandising field. 


other stores in a like number of 
towns. 

The accompanying figures indicate 
the progress which it has made in 
building appliance sales in this brief 
period. 

J. W. Devereaux, of the Byllesby 
Engineering and Management Cor- 
poration, is the man who staged and 
executed this merchandising job. He 
operates under the direction of Hal- 
ford Erickson, vice-president in 
charge of operation. Like many of 
the early developers of western ter- 
ritory Devereaux came out of New 
England. Twenty years ago he was 
the secretary of a military academy 
in Cheshire, Connecticut. For the 
last fifteen years he has been an 
active figure in the affairs of the 
Byllesby corporation. 

“The need was there,” he told the 
Western Editor of Electrical Mer- 
chandising, “and when the board of 
directors decided that Byllesby 
should add to its load revenue by 
conducting its own merchandising 
operations, Oklahoma was selected 
as the field for intensive effort be- 
cause it looked the most promising.” 

“T have often been asked as to the 
reasons for the success of this de- 
partment in the properties in Okla- 
homa,” continued Mr. Devereaux. “I 
can only say that it is but the result 
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of careful planning and hard work on 
the part of all those who have had 
anything whatsoever to do with it. 
Prior to May Ist,” he continued, “the 
organization consisted only of my- 


self and a stenographer. Today the 
department, as it is now functioning, 
has a total of approximately 85 em- 
ployees. Organizations of this kind 
are not built over night, but without 
going into too many details it may 
be stated that an element of great 
help in building this department has 
been the setting up of standards in 
all divisions of this activity.” 


Standardization the First Step 


Long before the first store was 
opened on June 1, 1925, Mr. 
Devereaux developed and set up cer- 
tain standards of policy and equip- 
ment for the conduct of these stores. 

“For instance,” he states, “stand- 
ards on store fixtures were decided 
upon and as store after store was 
opened the various details in connec- 
tion therewith were improved upon 
until today there are some twenty 
blueprints and specifications on file 
from which an estimate of cost can 
be made up in a few minutes. What 
is true of the fixtures is also true of 
window lights, wiring and lighting 
outlets, window valances, furniture, 
trimming material and all the vari- 
ous details which enter into building 
a modern appliance store.” 

“A standard on salaries and com- 
missions was also devised and, with 
the operation of this organization as 
a separate department, there is no 
possibility of conflict with the com- 
mercial department, whose duties I 
have always felt are great-enough in 
themselves to have the commercial 
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men give all their time to extensions, 
motor prospects, new customers, and 
so forth. However, this method of 
operation may not be possible in the 
smaller companies but where there 
are groups, such as we have in Okla- 
homa, it strikes me as being the ideal 
set-up. 

“Having in mind the development 
of an accounting system applicable to 


a merchandising store, some of the 


best utility systems in the country 
were examined and out of them a 
method of accounting developed 
which, with a few changes, has 
worked out admirably. The main 
thing in this subject is to bear in 
mind that, although this business is 
a part of the functions of a public 
utility, nevertheless, the accounting 
should be on the basis of an inde- 
pendent store, or a group of chain 
stores operating as a single unit. 
When this idea is realized by the 
auditors, then, and only then, will 
merchandising departments show 
good net profits.” 


The Byllesby Merchandising 
Policies 


“Realizing the need for a standard 
set of merchandising policies,” stated 
Mr. Devereaux, “this department 
started last spring formulating a 
number of suggestions for mutual 
observance and guidance. These 
policies, obviously, will be more or 
less flexible for the time being in 
order to adapt them to the various 
conditions encountered in so many 
far-flung properties. 

One of the reasons for the rapidity 
of growth of the merchandising ac- 
tivities of all Byllesby controlled 
properties is undoubtedly due to the 
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The Sapulpa 
store of the Ok- 
lahoma Gas & 
Electric Company 
before and after 
merchandising ac- 
tivity commenced. 

The _ superior 
attractiveness of 
the store filled 
with electrical 
merchandise has, 
within less than 
a year, increased 
the sale of the 
company’s stock, 
something which 


setting up of this set of thirty, clear- 
cut, constructive, retail sales policies. 

The following of these principles 
have been selected from the entire 
group because they constitute the 
backbone of the business creed un- 
der which the appliance sales depart- 
ment of the Byllesby Engineering 
and Management Corporation is now 
operating: 


That the appliance sales department 
shall be operated as a separate depart- 
ment of each local company, selling 
all gas and electric appliances, port- 
able lamps, refrigerators and acces- 
sories. 

That all offices and stores shall be 
located on the _ principal business 
streets of our towns, wherever possi- 
ble, and provided the existing lease 
does not have more than a year to run. 
Where a lease is in effect which has a 
longer period to run and the office is 
poorly located for merchandising, ef- 
forts shall be made to dispose of same, 
even at a small sacrific, so that the 
store can be properly located for mer- 
chandising. 

That any removal of present offices 
shall first take into consideration the 
needs of the appliance sales depart- 
ment and be so arranged as to give this 
department an up to date store in the 
front of the office. 

That at division or district offices, 
where there are a number of employees, 
there should be located on the main 
floor besides the appliance sales de- 
partment only those employees who 
come in contact with the public. 

That all stores shall be so lighted as 
to convince the public we have the best 
lighted store in town. We cannot ex- 
pect to sell lighting installations if we 
do not set an example in our own store. 

That each and every store shall have 
a standard electric sign which is second 
to none. The best is none too good for 
a gas and electric company. 

That every store shall have good 
windows for display and demonstra- 
tion, which shall be strictly a part of 
the appliance sales department. 
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merchandising is 
not usually ered- 
ited with doing, 
and not only are 
direct merchan- 
dise sales at the 
vate of $17.76 
per customer per 
year, but . total 
sales in thé town 
were increased, 
the dealers bene- 
fiting by the in- 
crease of public 
interest in electri- 
coal = ‘merchandise 
of all kinds. 


Vin 


That the advertising department of 
the Byllesby Engineering and Manage- 
ment Corporation, in co-operation with 
the Appliance Sales Department, shall 
supervise advertising material. 

That house wiring and contracting 
shall not be carried on by this depart- 
ment, except where it becomes neces- 
sary to protect our interests through 
proper installations. 

That house lighting fixtures, except 
kitchen lighting units, shall not be car- 
ried or sold unless there are no elec- 
trical dealers in the town. 

That this department shall give serv- 
ice on all appliances at nominal cost 
to customers. 

That this department shall supervise 
the installation of all appliances re- 
quiring such service and shall demon- 
strate all appliances to the satisfaction 
of customers. 

That list prices, or the selling price 
determined at time of pricing, shall be 
adhered to under all circumstances ex- 
cept on portable lamps, etc., where it 
Is advisable to run sales, and on shop- 
worn articles or types of appliances 
which have been discontinued. 

That the local company credit de- 
partment shall be responsible for credit 
granted customers on deferred pay- 
ments in excess of $10. All customers 
I good standing are entitled to credit 
up to $10 at time of sale. 

That partial payment terms shall be 
offered on all appliances. selling for 
more than $3, no monthly payment to 
be less than $1. 

That partial payments on articles 
selling for $50 or less may be sold on 
the basis of twelve months to pay, 
Providing the payment is not less than 
$1 per month; articles selling for more 
than $50 and less then $150 may be 
sold on the basis of eighteen months to 
pay; articles selling for more than 
$150 may be sold on the basis of twenty 
to twenty-four months to pay. 

That a salary and commission, or 
commission only, depending on type of 
Work, or drawing account on a com- 
mission basis, shall be effective at all 
Properties for all outside salesmen as 
Well as the chief salesmen or division 
appliance sales manager. 
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That the operation of this depart- 
ment shall be one of continuous activ- 
ity through store sales, mail order and 
house to house solicitation campaigns. 

That, as soon as enough store are 
developed in a division, a window deco- 
rator shall be employed to supervise 
the disp'ays in all show windows. 

That this department shall have the 
privilege of interesting all employees 
to obtain prospects and expect their 
help at all times in making sales. Dur- 
ing dull periods, bonuses may be paid 
to employees for live prospects but 
only on stated campaigns. 

That, inasmuch as this department is 
adding load to the lines or gas mains 
at practically no additional expense to 
the company, nothing shall stand in 
its way and every other department 
shall render 100 per cent co-operation. 

It is, perhaps, in the manner which 
Mr. Devereaux plans and stages his 
store openings that we obtain the 
clearest insight into the cause for 
the almost immediate success of his 


every merchandising venture. 


Opening A New Store 


From the time the decision is 
reached to merchandise in a certain 
town, until the last guest departs 
from the formal opening, Devereaux 
is in constant personal touch with 
every phase and detail of the new 
store’s progress. Like a General 
surveying his battle line, he goes 
from town to town, often driving 200 
miles a day to check up on progress. 

Because the mere fact of a new 
store in town is sufficient inducement 
to attract, in itself, a large attend- 
ance, souvenirs, door tickets or 
special price inducements are not 
generally resorted to. The public is 
simply invited to be present. Some- 
times, this invitation is issued on 
printed cards mailed to each cus- 
tomer. Always, this opening is an- 
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nounced by a four-column, full 
length, newspaper advertisement. 

The advertising allowance for the 
Electrical Appliance Department of 
the Oklahoma Gas & Electric Com- 
pany has been established as 4.9 per 
cent of the estimated total gross 
sales of this company through their 
stores for the year 1926. The aver- 
age advertising allowance for all the 
Byllesby properties is 3.6 per cent. 

A concrete illustration of what can 
be done through a properly organ- 
ized and standardized system of sell- 
ing is presented in the case of the 
Ardmore store of the Consumers 
Light & Power Company. It is a 
typical case. 

The store was opened December 5, 
1925. Throughout the preceding 
year, on appliances, its largest 
month was $1,985, but during De- 
cember, the first month the store 
was open, its gross sales amounted to 
$5,429 for 3,500 customers, or at the 
rate of $1.55 per customer for the 
month. 

This activity of the Byllesby 
company in their Oklahoma proper- 
ties is of very great interest in its 
demonstration of the latent market 
for electrical appliances. 

Local dealers were at first fearful 
of what the lighting company compe- 
tition would do to their business. The 
company took pains in their opening 
announcements to make clear their 
essentially friendly position and time 
and experience have brought noth- 
ing but good news from other mer- 
chandisers in these localities. Many 
electrical merchants have found 
their business to actually increase 
owing to the central station’s adver- 
tising and merchandising activity. 








MY ESTIMATE IS 
Minutes PB 


Hours i 8 
Name /7024 


Address, JO SH. 3 


How Long Will He Play? 








Have you an Electric Washer? 





Have you an Electric Vacuum Cleaner? 








During the progress of this en- 
durance test the space before this 
window and within the store was 
filled with people from early morn 
until far into the night. 
ing machine demonstrator at 
right always had a large audience. 


The wash- 
the 





Using a 
Publicity Stunt to Sell Washers 


r NHE rube with his gripsack; 
the immobile man; the tomb- 
stone window trim; the tire- 

less piano player—publicity stunts 

all. Do they pay? Like the classic 
question, “Do you still beat your 
mother-in-law?” it all depends. 

“When considering the matter of 
sensational advertising,” says J. F. 
Good, manager of the Woodrow 
Washer Store, Marshalltown, Iowa, 
“ask yourself these questions: will 
it lower or raise the prestige of my 
store or of the article that I am 
selling?; will it appeal to the class I 
want to reach?; am I prepared to 
follow it up?; can I tie in with it 
from a sales viewpoint?” 

Good pulled a “stunt” in his town 
of 18,000 population, which correctly 
checked with all these queries. Here 
is the “how” of it. 

He engaged the services of the 
man who, like Tennyson’s brook “goes 
on forever.” You’ve seen him. He 
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plays the piano against time and 
has some 60 odd hours to his 
credit (?). 

Six months prior to the time this 
man made his appearance in Mar- 
shalltown, Mr. Good had opened a new 
washing-machine store. This man’s 
proposition, therefore, appealed to 
Good as a quick and inexpensive way 
to “put over” his store with the 
natives. The time was August, 
1925, and Good had practically com- 
pleted his sales organization for the 
Fall drive on washers. Conditions 
were right, therefore, for a proposi- 
tion of this nature. 

The exhibition ended the last Sun- 
day in August. During September, 
the Woodrow Washer Store sold 
twenty-eight machines. In October 
it sold twenty-five and in November, 
twenty-three. The average monthly 
sale prior to September was fifteen. 
Mr. Good, of course, refuses to give 
the entire credit for this increase in 


sales to the piano player. He does 
state emphatically, however, that the 
various advertising and selling “tie- 
ups” which he planned in connection 
with this activity are responsible for 
at least 40 per cent of this increased 
business, not to mention the indirect 
advertising and the list of 1,150 pros- 
pects which he obtained from this 
three-day performance staged in the 
window of the washer store and 
which his men are still calling on. 
Here is the way Good took ad- 
vantage of the melody man’s antics: 
1.—Placed window cards in stores 
all over the town announcing that on 
a certain date J. M. Waterbury “the 
man who plays against time,” would 
attempt to break his own record in 
the window of the Woodrow Washer 
Store. 
2.—Borrowed a piano from 4 
music house and had a special card 
in the Window of the music store 
announcing that they had loaned 4 
piano to the Woodrow Washer Store 
located at 184 W. Main St. 
3.—Staged a washing machine 
demonstration in the window from 
10 a.m. until midnight. 
4.—Obtained the names of 780 


(Continued on Page 6201) 
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What I Would Do 


If [ were 
a central-station merchandiser 


By A DEPARTMENT STORE EXECUTIVE 


EPARTMENT stores, 
D with a few notable ex- 

ceptions, have not as 
yet done a really constructive 
job in the household appli- 
ance field. Contrary to what 
appears to be the generally 
prevailing belief in the elec- 
trical industry, however, this 


This article, written at the invitation of 
the editors of “Electrical Merchandising,” 
is by a department store merchandiser who, 
as he states, “has given much thought to 
the present merchandising methods in the 
electrical household appliance field” and who 
believes the key to the whole situation to be ing. 
the central-station management. 


dising in my community. In 
all too many communities 
the central station is not 
only not the dominant but 
frequently a negligible fac- 
tor in electrical merchandis- 
Yet they have by far 
the most to gain—the double 
revenue from the sale and 








is not because we recognize 
that the merchandising of 
electrical appliances presents any un- 
usual difficulties. From our view- 
point it most emphatically does not— 
no more so than dozens and dozens of 
other articles successfully promoted 
through stores today. 











Six Things 
I Would Do 


AREFULLY chart my 

potential business and 
appropriate my expenses 
accordingly. 

Have individual concen- 
tration on each department, 
so that it would pay its own 
way. 

Liberally compensate de- 
partment managers on the 
basis of volume and _ net 
profit. 

Work out a rebate system, 
whereby outlying dealers 
would directly benefit finan- 
cially through co-operation 
in our various promotions. 

Educate my superiors so 
that I would be compensated 
on the basis of the total 
amount of appliances in use 
per meter in my community. 

Be a liberal user of news- 
paper advertising space for 
special selling of appliances 
in co-operation with the spe- 
cialty dealers. 


= 
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The reason department stores have 
not seriously entered this field of 
merchandising is because those now 
engaged in it obstinately cling to the 
belief that it is “different” and in- 
dulge in practices with which we re- 
fuse to compete, believing them to 
be unprofitable and unconstructive. 
Department stores are progressive 
institutions, depending upon an ac- 
cumulating good will for their con- 
tinuance. 

Inasmuch as we closely watch and 
attempt to analyze the merchandis- 
ing methods of every line of retail- 
ing, I have, in common with many 
department store executives, given 
much thought to the present mer- 
chandising methods in the electrical 
household appliance field. I believe 
the key to the whole situation is the 
central station manager. Or, to place 
the responsibility squarely where it 
belongs, the central station manage- 
ment. 

My imagination is not sufficiently 
elastic to vision what I would do in 
such a position, because I would re- 
fuse to work under the conditions 
generally prevailing. But if we may 
suppose that the management is 
sincerely interested in the proper de- 
velopment of a merchandising pro- 
gram and sufficiently enlightened to 
be conscious of its great value in the 
upbuilding of good will, revenue and 
profits, we may proceed: 

I would realize my responsibility 
of leadership in electrical merchan- 


the use of such appliances. 

As I see the development of 

the central station, there was first 

the era of pioneering; now the era 

of expansion, consolidation; in the 

near future we shall have the era 
of merchandising. 

I am not referring solely to the 





Six Things 
I Wouldn’t Do 
N OT promote the sales of 


merchandise on _ ridicu- 
lously low down payments 
which I know the dealers can- 
not afford to meet. 


Not permit manufacturers’ 
sales forces to impair the 
good name of my company 
through high-pressure selling 
methods in campaigns. 

Not intrust the important 
merchandising functions of 
my business to untrained or 
poorly paid assistants. 


Not give away or replace 
free of charge any mer- 
chandise, such as lamps, etc. 

Not cut the price of main- 
tained price merchandise, 
but realize that merely a 
high price does not indicate 
high quality and not refuse 
to sell popular priced mer- 
chandise that has merit, in 
the same way as the depart- 
ment stores do. 
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sale of irons and toasters and such 
domestic appliances, of course. It 
seems clear that electricity is rapidly 
becoming the dominant motive power. 
In fact creative ingenuity has al- 
ready far outstripped merchandising 
progress in the industry. There are 
dozens and dozens of trained engi- 
neers to one trained merchandiser, 
and apparently little or nothing is 
being done to rectify this condition. 
Who is going to create public accep- 
tance for the marvelous applications 
of electrical energy that will be avail- 
able in the very near future? That 
is a merchandising job. 

I would cultivate and retain the 
good will of other electrical mer- 
chandisers in my community by 
studying their problems and assist- 
ing them in their solution. For ex- 
ample, two of their most pressing 
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problems at this time are an ac- 
curate knowledge of their costs of 
doing business and a method of 
financing their time payment sales 
at a lesser cost to themselves. 

I would departmentize my busi- 
ness, retail and wholesale. 

I would install the department 
store method of accounting, so I 
would actually know my own costs 
and then advocate the use of a 
similar system by other dealers. 

I would recognize I enjoyed un- 
usual advantages of financing and 
collecting. I would arrange to ex- 
tend these advantages to the other 
dealers in my community, properly 
safeguarded of course, either through 
the company or a separate organiza- 
tion and at reasonable rates. I 
would make it unnecessary for our 
dealers to go out of town for funds. 





What Is a Model Kitchen?r 


HANKS to a recent contest 
| submitted to the architects of 
the country by the Delco-Light 
Company, Dayton, Ohio, for a model 
kitchen, a definite layout of the per- 
fect kitchen has at last been found. 
The plans were drawn in response to 
a prize offer made by this company to 
the architectural profession for a 
kitchen that must be a convenient 
“workshop” in every respect. The 
first prize was $500, with succeeding 
prizes of $250, $100, $50 and four 
prizes of $25 each. The results of 
the competition and reprints of the 
plans are contained in a new booklet 
“Model Kitchens.” The plans win- 
ning first prize are reproduced on 
this page. 

In a foreword in the booklet the 
company points out that because of 
electric refrigeration in the home, 
considerations involved in the plan- 
ning and equipping of the modern 
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kitchen have been _ substantially 
altered. 

Announcements of the competition 
were published in all of the leading 
architectural journals in the country. 
The value of this publicity need not 
be pointed out for in enlisting the 
interest and support of the architect 
in incorporating right in the house 
plans electrical appliances such as 
the refrigerator, ironer, etc., as 
permanent equipment, there cannot 
help but be a rapid rise in the num- 
ber of homes that are immediate 
prospects for electrical equipment. 
When as much thought is given to 
electric installations as to plumbing 
facilities, closet space and floors the 
electrical industry, including the 
manufacturer, jobber, dealer and 
central station will be immeasurably 
benefitted and the consumer will be 
immeasurably happier in the conven- 
ience of his new surroundings. 


’ 



























































Plan that won first prize in recent “Frigidaire” perfect kitchen 
contest—submitted by Harry P. Braisted, New Haven, Conn. 
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I would encourage the establish- 
ment of dealers in strategic locations 
by selecting superior salesmen with 
the proper qualifications and giving 
them financial assistance. 

I would make an electrical appli- 
ance census of the community, in- 
dustrial and residential, and use a 
100 per cent quota as the basis of my 
sales effort. 

I would use department store 
methods of promotion, especially on 
the smaller appliances, throwing 
aside the theoretical and impractical 
restrictions of today, formulated 
largely by men untrained in mer- 
chandising. 

I would “tie-in” the local dealers 
with all these promotions, through 
the local jobbers or group buying if 
necessary—through group advertis- 
ing if necessary, so that the outly- 
ing dealer could offer the same mer- 
chandise at the same terms and the 
same price, realizing that the co- 
operation of the whole would more 
quickly and_ satisfactorily accom- 
plish the result desired by my com- 
pany. 

I would actively compete with 
these dealers for business in their 
territory because no one agency can 
do a 100 per cent job, but it would 
be constructive competition that 
would insure a profit to the victor. 

I would establish a testing labora- 
tory for the use of these dealers and 
the public and I would create a local 
prestige for the insignia of this 
laboratory. 

I would persistently, day in and 
day out, use a program of education 
in the great benefits to be derived 
from the use of industrial and do- 
mestic applications, breaking down 
the present resistance and cutting 
materially the cost of distribution. 

I would always remember the 
semi-public character of my position 
and build up a dealer good will and 
a public good will for my company. 
I would not forget the present low 
residence consumption and that my 
job was to dispose of electrical en- 
ergy—that this had to be done 
through the use of merchandise which 
consumes electricity in one form or 
another and that the easiest way to 
accomplish this is through having 
the dealers and the public working 
with you instead of against you. 

And, finally, I would expect the 
wiseacres to sneer and the non-mer- 
chandisers to attempt to interfere, 
but I would be conscious of the logic 
of my program and persevere. 
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Is the “List Price” System a 
Merchandising 
Handicapr 


OR a period of years the cen- 
f= station dealer in electrical 

merchandise who has been con- 
servative in his buying—and by con- 
servative the writer refers to the 
practice of patronizing only the 
manufacturers of high quality prod- 
ucts—has been impressed with the 
limitations of his business. It has 
been the practice in the industry for 
the dealer to be told his selling price 
and his gross profit, and the exercise 
of his buying skill has been limited 
to portable lamps and a few other 
electric devices without “list.” 

A few years ago leading manufac- 
turers came to the rescue with sec- 
ondary lines in quality products but 
again with a “suggested” selling 
price, and a fixed discount based 
neither on quantity nor on supply 
and demand. 

Now before making any further 
statements, the writer would make 
clear that he has been, and is now, 
in the conservative class. It is funda- 
mental in central station merchandis- 
ing that none but substantial electric 
devices become a part of the electric 
service equipment in the home; that 
every device sold be backed up by 
manufacturing experience and finan- 
cial stability that will endure with 
the manufacturer throughout the life 
of his device in the home. - 


Must Give Service for Money 
Invested 


Yet do we not realize that each 
motorist did not choose a Rolls Royce 
or a Packard as his first car. The 
Masses are content to start with a 
Ford. If Mr. Ford had offered the 
Public an inferior transportation 
Vehicle, that is, one that fell down 
In giving service for money invested, 
thousands would have been dis- 
couraged in motor transportation. 
But he gave a service for what “the 
traffic would bear,” and once people 
Could not get along without that 
method of transportation service, 
they bought more Fords or some- 
thing better. Mr. Ford knew the 
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By C. E. GREENWOOD 
Superintendent, Appliance Department, 
Edison Illuminating Company, 
Boston, Mass. 


public would do this and he has ac- 
quired a higher priced car also. 

Can this principle not be applied 
to our electric merchandise business? 
Some devices might be so inferior 
in construction that they would not 
give the service that must be ren- 
dered, and they might discourage the 
electric method of doing that service. 
Others of serviceable quality at a 














HE electric appliance 

merchant operates in a 
narrow sphere. If he is to be 
a good merchant he must buy 
right and sell right, and 
what is a right selling price 
for one merchant may be 
wrong for another as applied 
to his selling operation. He 
must have a sufficient num- 
ber of lines which are free 
from price restriction. 





comparative low price would render a 
service which would result in pride 
of ownership of a better grade later. 

Does it not follow that our electric 
merchandising needs are for at least 
two grades with the adoption of min- 
imum quality standard? The writer 
ventures that opinion. 

What do the Department Store 
Managers Think about it as indi- 
cated in their practice? What are 
some of the disadvantages in han- 
dling electric appliance merchandise 
as compared with general department 
store merchandise? Briefly these: 
The central station merchant is con- 
fronted with volume sales of goods 
at standard lists. If he cuts the list 
he cuts his profits, and he cannot 
buy standard lines under conditions 
to produce normal profit at “special” 
price. Varying from “list” he has 


ignominy thrust upon him as a 
“price cutter” and unethical in his 
business operations. What can we 
expect therefore but the adoption of 
selling methods that we cannot brag 
about, such as abnormally expensive 
advertising; circus selling tactics of 
varying sorts; high salary induce- 
ments to a “floating” selling con- 
tingent that will never be construc- 
tive in building our industry, and 
numerous brands of easy payments. 

Let us analyze What Our Women 
Shoppers Think About It. We might 
note what our department store 
neighbors are doing about it. They 
are keeping closer step with the psy- 
chology of the woman buyer than 
we are. 

In the last few years there has 
been a change in selling methods on 
other lines of merchandise. Manu- 
facturers’ overstocks have started 
them selling direct to the consumer 
while others have sold job lots, clear- 
ance, and what not, so that the 
woman buyer today is watching for 
the lowest price. Shopping life for 
the woman is one sale after another 
so that she waits for the lower price 
just as the market investor waits for 
the low point in the stock cycle. 


Woman Shopper Looks for 
Price Changes 

The nice nickel toaster she saw 
last fall in our electric shop at $6 
she notices today is still marked at 
that mystic $6. It is as interesting 
to her as an announcement of a 
“movie” she saw the night before. 
Her interest is in the toaster she 
saw at the John Doe Department 
Store at $4.98. She received the 
news in a two or three inch space 
in the store ad. No street car card, 
no banners, no street vans told her 
the story. And that is one point 
that the non-electrical merchant has 
on us. It is unfortunate that he is 
sometimes too careless of the quality 
of product he sells. Of course profit 
is more important to him than the 
kilowatt hours that the device rings 
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up on the electric meter in service 
rendered. Because they must have 
direct profits the best non-electric 
merchants have refused to be limited 
by a list price and have sought a 
remedy which best fitted into their 
operating policy. 

What Are We Going To Do About 
It? The larger buyers have pur- 
chased, and can purchase their own 
trade marked articles. This path is 
always open. But the smaller dealer 
can find no remedy in that direction. 

Isn’t there a simple way out? The 
writer maintains that it might be a 
mistake to eliminate at this time all 
“lists” in the high quality lines of 
the manufacturers of electric devices. 
But leaders—do we not need them, 
devices without “list” which can be 
purchased on the basis of quality and 
quantity, like all other merchandise. 

The: electric appliance merchant 
operates in a narrow sphere. If he 
is to be a good merchant he must buy 
right and sell right, and what is a 
right selling price for one merchant 
may be wrong for another as applied 
to his selling operation. He must 
have a sufficient number of lines 
free from price restriction. 

It is pertinent to note here that the 
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Retail Trade Board of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce has had a 
committee considering the subject of 
price maintenance. The entire Re- 
tail Trade Board is in sympathy with 
the findings of the committee and 
has passed a resolution to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and to the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association. A 
significant statement in one section 
of the resolution is as follows: ‘The 
price at which goods can be sold ad- 
vantageously at retail depends not 
only upon their cost of manufacture 
and shipment to the place of sale, 
but upon the economies of the retail 
dealer and the local conditions, and 
it seems unwise to give to the pro- 
ducer power to arbitrarily fix a price, 
and to prevent sales at anything 
less.” 

Again the Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce has just cast a vote in the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
referendum opposing price fixing. 
This is especially significant and 
gratifying because of the standard 
price system maintained in the auto- 
mobile industry. 

The Problems of the Central 
Station Merchant are more complex 
than the merchant in non-electrical 
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lines. He must pioneer new devices, 
and during the pioneering stage 
needs much co-operation from the 
manufacturer. The department store 
never pioneers. It would mean red 
figures and is therefore inconsistent 
with business policy. 

Some standard products at fair 
“List” guarantee a sufficient margin 
for the necessary pioneering stage. 

The writer would much prefer to 
sell a thousand toasters at “sale” 
price with a 30 per cent margin and 
20 per cent selling expense, than to 
sell at top price with a 50 per cent 
purchase margin and 45 per cent sell- 
ing expense. It takes time to organ- 
ize the “street parade” and other 
startling features to get the woman 
shopper to the point of enthusiasm 
where she will be tempted to pay the 
top price, or one price long continued, 
for our best-known appliances. — 

Furthermore, constant high pres- 
sure effort belittles the high-class, 
serviceable merchandise that we offer 
in the electrical field, and the neces- 
sity for this continued “high pres- 
sure” is unfortunately not inviting 
to the best merchandising brains 
who might otherwise enter into our 
field of endeavor. 


Merchandising Opinion Divided 
on “List Price” Policy 


‘| NHERE are undoubtedly many 

men in the trade who will differ 
from Mr. Greenwood as well 
as many who will agree with him. 
To get trade opinion on this ques- 
tion Electrical Merchandising sub- 
mitted advance copies of Mr. Green- 
wood’s article together with four 
questions rising from it, to a num- 
ber of leading central station mer- 
chandisers. 


The four questions raised and on which these replies 
printed on the following pages comment, were: 


Can the sale of the smaller electrical devices be increased by pricing on a 
“mark-up” basis instead of the present fixed list? 


Would such a method reduce selling cost? 


Or would removing the influence of a suggested list price result in waste- 


ful and destructive competition? 


Would it be practicable, as Mr. Greenwood suggests, to have two parallel 
lines: one retailed at list prices, the other at the merchants own 


mark-wp ? 


periodic sales. 


But, as you say, if these are at reduc- 





Leaders Needed of Good Quality 


at Volume Prices 


says Samuel Ferguson 


President, Hartford Electric Light Company, 
Hartford, Conn. 


N OUR opinion, Mr. Greenwood has gone to the bone 

on this matter. A year ago we abandoned forced 
selling crews because of the high expense and because 
we felt the developments of the business by forced sell- 
ing methods is pernicious. Obviously, our gross sales 
have been reduced thereby. But we believe that our 
business is more sound, that we are more certain of 
satisfaction of the buyer. We have substituted more 
advertising in lieu of salesmen. However, in an 
endeavor to keep up volume we are offering special 


tions from established lists, there is no room left for 
profit, since the manufacturers make no additional con- 
cessions in the way of price on the occasion of our 
special offers. 

I feel that we need a Ford line of devices, good qual- 
ity, not necessarily the highest, at volume prices. 
Certainly, the manufacturers should be able to utilize 
their periods of poor load factor in their manufactur- 
ing, and supply these leaders without detriment to the 
quality of their standard lines. Let them price these to 
us on a volume basis, and let them leave the list to us. 

If you will pursue this topic to a successful conclu- 
sion, you will materially help to put electrical mer- 
chandise before the Public on a basis of the ordinary 
lines of established merchandise, rather than on the 
basis of specialties. 
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Secondary Lines and Special 
Sales Sound Merchandising 


Practice says E. A. Edkins 


General Manager Electric Shops, 

Commonwealth Edison Company, Chicago, Ill. 

E HAVE long since recognized, in this company’s 

retail merchandising stores, the advantage of car- 

rying secondary lines of electrical appliances which have 

no established or advertised list prices, or, on which 

we can make our own resale prices. This enables us to 

offer a range of prices to our customers at least some- 

what comparable with the range of prices which they 
are offered in the larger department stores. 

We have followed this practice for a number of years 
and have found that the sale of lower priced mer- 
chandise not only does not diminish the sales of 
the standard lines but actually increases them, for the 
reason that the carrying and advertising of these low 
priced lines brings larger attendance to our stores. 
For example, during the Christmas holiday season, we 
ran a close-out sale of percolators at a very low price, 
solely with the idea of building attendance in a certain 
section of our main stores between the hours of nine 
and eleven in the morning. During this sale, which 
unfortunately only lasted three or four days, we dis- 
posed of the entire lot of 2,000 percolators and inci- 
dentally increased the sales of our other table appliance 


- in this particular section of the store about 50 per cent 


during the same period. 

I think we might be quite sure of one thing, that if 
the carrying of secondary lines and the running of 
special sales at very low and attractive bargain prices, 
was not based on the soundest merchandising principles 
and was not conducive to the increased sale of standard 
lines, the leading merchants of this country would have 
long since abandoned the practice. 


* * % 


List Price a Detriment to 


Good Selling 


Houston Lighting and Power Company, 

Houston, Texas 

O MY mind the list prices of electrical merchandise 
are a very distinct detriment of good selling. 

The department stores do not do business on a list 
price basis. They buy goods so much per dozen, per 
gross and per hundred. Their mark up is their own, 
even their ultimate selling price is of no interest what- 
ever to the man who is selling the goods to the retailer. 
He keeps his own price right and he knows from Dun’s 
and Bradstreet’s ratings that his customer has a mark 
up sufficient to make money, otherwise he would not be 
in business. 

This company has made a practice of buying stand- 
ard conservative merchandise and selling it when pos- 
sible at the list price but if not possible to secure the 
necessary mark up by using the list we make our own 
Prices, We have also purchased a large number of good 
appliances which have no list price. With these appli- 
ances we have conducted special sales setting our own 


prices and competing with department stores on their 
own terms. 


says C. M. Knapp > 
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We have found this practice to be very good espe- 
cially from the standpoint of bringing crowds of people 
to our store. These sales have been conducted with 
waffle irons, stand lamps, double boilers, fireless cookers 
and other small appliances. 

There is no question whatever in my mind but that 
more merchandise will be sold by forgetting all about 
list prices in as many cases as possible. It is undoubt- 
edly practicable as Mr. Greenwood suggests to operate 
with both list price and no list price but it certainly 
seems to me that the largest volume of business will be 
done in that merchandise on which there is no list price. 


* * 


Sale of Smaller Appliances 
Increased by “Mark-Up” Pricing 
says Robert L. Fitzgerald 


Manager Light and Power Department 
Indiana Service Corporation, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


N OUR own shop we discontinued two years ago all 

so-called high-pressure methods of selling electrical 
appliances and have dispensed with all doorbell ringers. 
We attempt to buy merchandise in volume at a price 
and establish our own spread on it so as to make it an 
attractive buy to the public. In other words, our 
merchandising process consists in announcing through 
newspaper advertising what we have to sell and the 
price at which we sell it, and we depend on that bring- 
ing the customers into our office to purchase the mer- 
chandise. 

We have been able to get three or four manufacturers 
to go along with us on this basis and the results have 
been more than expected. We can’t get the whole line 
on this basis today because the manufacturers have not 
all come around, but they are gradually coming and I 
think inside of a couple of years we will have a line 
of quality products that the consumer will come in and 
buy and that we will not have to go out and sell. I 
have no time for the suggested list price on this type 
of merchandise, as this price is frequently set by a 
salesmanager with most extravagant ideas of selling 
methods and it is made to cover these methods. 

The selling price should be established, in my mind, 
after careful consideration of the following factors: 

1. Does the product have a universal market? 

2. Is it an actual convenience and near necessity? 
3. Is it simply a luxury and an ornament? 

4. Is every household a potential buyer? 
5. Is its market limited only to wealthy people? 

6. To what extent has it been introduced? 

These factors should all be carefully considered in 
determining the spread between cost and the selling 
price. 

We never violate the manufacturer’s established sell- 
ing price. If he insists on his product being sold at a 
price he names we stick to that figure, but if we can 
secure a competing article that is obviously as good in 
quality and the manufacturer leaves it to our discretion 
to set the price, we establish that price at a figure that 
will move the largest volume on a profitable basis, and 
we have found a large market awaiting every appliance 
when the price was marked in accordance with its 
value that appeared to be built into it. 

Answering your questions in their order, J would say: 

1. The sale of smaller electrical appliances can be 
decidedly increased by pricing on a mark-up basis 
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instead of the fixed list, providing the mark-up of both 
the manufacturer above platform cost, and the retailer 
above invoice cost is on the same basis. 

2. Such a method would certainly reduce selling costs. 

3. It would certainly result in destructive competi- 
tion, but so has the present method resulted in destruc- 
tive competition. 

4. It would be practical to have two parallel lines, 
one dolled up with an extra coat of nickel plating and 
all the frills that are thrown in to attempt to justify 
some present-day prices, and a second one cut to the 
bone both by the manufacturer and by the dealer as to 
price, but not as to quality or reasonably finished 
appearance. 


* * * 


Advertised List Price 


Preferable 

says C. O. Dunton 
Manager Commercial Department 
Central Illinois Public Service Company, Springfield, M1. 

ERSONALLY I feel that an advertised price list is 

preferable. If a customer sees a certain article 
marked at a fixed price over a period of time they are 
not inclined to question the price when making the pur- 
chase. They also will not consider shopping around 
and attempt to obtain a lower price. With the list 
price thoroughly fixed in the customer’s mind it also 
becomes possible to arouse greater interest at any time 
a special sale is held. At the present time the majority 
of Central Stations are asking for greater discounts 
and I do not believe the selling cost would be reduced 
if a system of “mark-up” was used. With a “mark-up” 
system the retail price would depend entirely upon the 
Company’s selling cost, or what they considered was 
their selling cost. 

This would result in a large amount of shopping by 
the customer with the result that keen competition 
would exist. 

It would seem very practical to me to have parallel 
lines of appliances which could be handled on the two 
different bases. This plan would at least give every 
Central Station and dealer an opportunity to work out 


his own ideas on the basis of his own 
problems. 


*% * * 


W asteful Competition Likely 
to Follow Departure from 


List Price 
says J]. W. Devereaux 


Assistant to Vice-President in Charge of Operation 
Byilesby Engineering and Management Corporation, 
Chicago, Ill. 


R. GREENWOOD’S discussion has been read with 
A interest but your questions seem to be designed 
to catch us going or coming. 

In reply to your first question—“In your opinion 
can the sale of the smaller electrical devices be increased 
by pricing on a ‘mark-up’ basis instead of the present 
fixed list?” 

_My answer is ne, for the reason that the present 
discounts offered by standard appliance manufacturers 
are not large enough to “play with” on a “mark-up” 
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basis. We must keep in mind the necessary margins 
to take care of overhead and net profit so that on 
present prices of manufacturers the mark-up or list 
prices would result in the same retail price. It strikes 
me that this question of price is one which lies in the 
hands of the manufacturer. For years they have adver- 
tised list prices and have insisted on dealers adhering 
to same. The use of premiums will perform the same 
function as lowering list prices but I am heartily in ~ 
favor of having manufacturers reduce list prices on all 
appliances. 

Your second question, namely, “do you agree that 
such a method would reduce selling cost?” is answered 
by the foregoing, but of course, we all know that 
increased sales will reduce selling costs. 

As to whether the new method of pricing would result 
in wasteful and destructive competition, I am positive 
it would. In meeting with dealers in towns where we 
plan to open stores, about the first question asked by 
dealers is—Are you going to maintain list prices? 
Dealers are interested in list prices for the reason they 
fee] that they are getting a maximum of profit. 

Replying to your fourth question, I do believe it prac- 
ticable to have two parallel lines on some articles. That 
is, in addition to carrying the four standard lines in 
heating appliances, I would carry a few of the popular 
items for competition sales with department stores, 
et cetera, whenever necessary. 


* * 


“Mark-Up” Pricing Would 
Stimulate Shopping 
says K. P. Goewey 


Sales Manager, Nebraska Power Company, 
Omaha, Neb. 


HETHER the sale of smaller electrical devices 

would be increased by a pricing on a “mark-up” 
basis is more or less problematical but I am inclined 
to believe in a period of time sales would be accelerated 
by virtue of the fact that the shopping public would 
think of Electrical Appliances more as they do other 
merchandise and the habit of shopping could be 
carried out. 

I do not see how the cost of sales would be reduced 
by this method of selling but certainly sale costs could 
be and should be included in the “mark-up” price, in 
other words, merchandise would be priced to cover the 
cost of the particular store rather than as at present, 
trying to reconcile costs of certain stores to an estab- 
lished “list”? with a basic spread. 

Destructive competition may result but with no prom- 
inence, for if each store carefully figured its costs and 
adhered to the proper mark covering these costs and a 
legitimate profit, the smaller store’s price would be 
apparently the same as the larger store, because the 
larger store would buy at a better price due to greater 
volume and their cost of selling would be naturally 
higher, which would offset this difference in purchase 
price. Therefore, if all merchants would operate on 
a basic and sound merchandising principle, the destruc- 
tive competition condition would not exist. As an 
example: Department stores do not get together and 
fix prices but the basic fundamentals of their set up 
are so similar that prices automatically are comparable 


in various stores. I refer to other lines than the elec- 
trical. 
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Appliance Market Stabilized by 
Maintained List Prices 


says F. D. Pembleton 


Assistant New Business Agent 
Public Service Electric and Gas Company 
Newark, N. J. 


WOULD answer the questions raised as follows: 


Q. Can the sale of the smaller electrical devices be 
increased by pricing on a “mark-up” basis instead of 
the present fixed list? 

A. We are doing this now to some extent but it 
operates most successfully when we have the exclusive 
sale of the article, and when the cost price to us is 
low enough for us to add a sufficient mark-up to include 
all sales costs and a fair profit, and yet keep the selling 
cost at a fair price for the article. If most of the 
goods now advertised to 
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Q. Or would removing the influence of a suggested 
list price result in wasteful and destructive competition? 

A. We believe that the entire removal of advertised 
list prices from all electrical appliances would result in 
placing the appliance business in the same condition as 
that of women’s wear. In view of the fact that the 
science and art of merchandising has not become as well 
established in the electrical industry as might be de- 
sired, we believe that the removal of the list price would 
result in destructive competition and a chaotic condition. 

Q. Would it be practicable to have two parallel lines; 
one retailed at list prices, the other at the merchant’s 
own mark-up? 

A. We do not see any advantage in a duplicate line 
on which the dealer could place his own mark-up unless 
the cost price to the dealer on the duplicate line was 
so much lower than on the goods bearing a list price 
that the dealer could place a wider margin of profit on 
the duplicate line and still sell it at a price no greater 
than the line with the fixed price. The duplicate line 

could not be sold at the 








the public at a fixed selling er 
price were sold to the dealer 


at the present cost prices — dealers, including cen- 
tral stations, must make a profit 
or the growth of the electrical appli- 


but the list prices were not 
advertised, it would make 
little difference to the dealer 
because the present selling 
prices on most of such ar- 
ticles are about all that the 
public will pay for them, 
and competition would also 
limit the selling prices. 


ance business is 





stricted; central stations cannot ignore - 
their merchandising costs and profits 
for the sake of placing electrical ap- 
pliances on the lines. 


F. D. Pembleton 


same price as the line with 
the fixed selling price unless 
the quality were equal. If 
the quality were equal, then 
why could not the manufac- 
turer sell the goods bearing 
a list price at the same cost 
price to the dealer as is 
charged for the duplicate 
line which does not bear an 
advertised list price? 

What the industry really 


going to be re- 








Speaking generally, we be- 
lieve the market for small electrical appliances can better 
be stabilized if the list price is maintained and adver- 
tised. This has been the practice in most specialties in 
other lines, particularly if the idea of quality was to be 
maintained, 

Q. Do you agree that such a method would reduce 
selling cost? 

A. We do not believe that the method of fixing the 
margin of profit has any effect upon the selling cost as 
the selling cost is something apart from the margin of 
gross profit. 


needs is a realization on the 
part of the manufacturers that most electrical appli- 
ances are still in the specialty class; that the selling 
cost on specialties requires a wider margin of profit for 
selling cost is too large to enable the dealer to put forth 


_ adequate sales efforts to accomplish a large volume of 


sales and yet make a fair profit; that electrical dealers, 
including central stations, must make a profit or the 
growth of the electrical appliance business is going to 
be restricted; that central stations cannot ignore their 
merchandising costs and profits for the sake of placing 
electrical appliances on the lines. 








First Alabama Electric 
Exposition Great Success 


HESE photographs show the 
bocths at the First Alabama 


Electrical Exposition held in 
Birmingham, March 15-20. 

We used the big Municipal Audi- 
torium for the exposition. We ar- 
ranged a donation to the city of six 
white way standards which were pre- 
sented free by the Westinghouse Com- 
pany and installed in front of the 
Auditorium without charge by the 
Birmingham Electric Company. The 
Federal Electric Company furnished, 
without charge, a large illuminated 
sign which was placed at the head of 
the main thoroughfare. The General 
Electric Company furnished a thirty- 
Inch searchlight which was placed 
over the city every night during the 
show. 

Curtis Lighting, Inc., sent the “Lady 
of Light” to the show, and numerous 


other innovations created widespread 
interest and made the show a very 
complete affair. The Auditorium 
was lavishly decorated. All branches 
of the electrical industry co-operated 
in a most harmonious fashion and 
every one seemed highly elated over 
the success of the show. One of the 
outstanding features of this show was 
the visit to Birmingham for that oc- 


casion of M. H. Aylesworth, managing 
director of the National Electric Light 
Association, who opened the Exposi- 
tion Monday night, March 15, with a 
forceful address. A dinner at the 
Southern Club at which many promi- 
nent citizens were present, preceded 
the opening of the show. 


A. B. COLLINS, 
President, Alabama Electric League 
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Lovely New Summer- Time Lamps 


This lamp (left) has 
a sky-blue majolica 
base and parchment 
paper shade, dec- 
orated with color 
drawing of a Span- 
ish mission. $15. 
The Dutch pottery 
vase is $2.50 while 
the Italian pottery 
jar is $2.20. The 
marble ash tray, 
with animal figure, 
is $2.50. Junior 
lamp to the right is 
wrought iron with , 
rust finish. Antiqued 
parchment paper 

shade with green 

border. Lamp, com- 

plete, is $50. 
































Manufacturers’ names on page 6300 


Two typically Span- 
ish torcheres are 
shown at left. The | 
table torchere, list- ° 
ing at $37.50 per 
pair, has dull Span- 
ish finish while the 
floor torchere, lists 
at $67 per pair, 
and is finished in 
antique gold. This 
new Spanish line 
carries the coat-of- 
arms, in colors, and 
the finial is a plumed 
helmet, further em- 
phasizing its Span- 
i ish origin. 
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Right—Wicker and 
chintz—an ideal 
summer combina- 
tion. An electric 
lamp enclosed in 
the base throws tiny 
beams of light 
through the open- 
ings in the wicker 
base of the _ table 
lamp. Retails for 
about $15. The jun- 
ior lamp has orna- 
mental «iron shaft 
and base, with plated 
crackle Chinese fin- 
ish and crystallized 
chintz shade. Retails 
complete, for about 
$30. 
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. % 4 Above—A_ French 
- | See bronze. vase mounted 
1 : ‘ on marble forms the 
base of the table 
lamp pictured, which 
has empire parch- 
ment shade, hand- 
painted, with Early 
American print. 
Listed, complete, at 
$24. The  hand- 
wrought iron table, 
with brown marble 
top is $84; the 
bronze ship, with 
polychrome finish, 18 
$18; and the sun 
dial, fitted with com- 
pass in Frene 
bronze finish, is $16. 
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Above — Typical 
outdoor lantern, 
mounted on a stand. 
in 
verde green with 
panels of amber Ca- 
thedral glass. Re- 
about 
The metal 
coffee table with 
Spanish tile top is 
$36 and the electric 
in - 
panel design—a fea- eee 





Cool and colorful 
Italian pottery forms 
the base of the table 
lamp at the right; 
the shade is dotted 
Swiss, pleated. Com- 
plete, $17. The 
quaint pottery vase, 
putty - colored, is 
$2.50, while the 
“Fish” ashtray, now 
so popular, is $2. 
The bridge lamp is 
another Spanish or 
Moorish number, 
metal plated with 
antiqued Spanish 
brass finish. The 
shade, of parchment 
paper, has beaded 
ship design. Listed 
complete at $19.50. 


Prices subject to trade discount 
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ture number of the : ‘ Seat 
ul =percolator : 
campaign—is $15.35. 


Right — Colonial 
group consisting 
of lamp with 
glass base and 
shade of parch- 
ment paper deco- 
rated with sil- 
houette. Com- 
plete, $10. The 
student’s lamp is 
finished in brass, 
pewter and steel 
and lists at $40. 
The shades ave 
$8 each. The 
small Nellie Cus- 
tis lamp is all- 
metal, $12. 
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Left — Gold-plated 
metal floor lamp 
with shade of pin- 
pleated georgette. 
The shade is $25.50 
and the lamp $21.50. 
The table lamp has 
imported glass base, 
hand - decorated on 
the inside and a 
shade of “Velvomir.” 
Lamp is $10, the 
shade $21. The floor 
lamp to the right 
has wrought iron 
shaft in gold finish 
and pin-pleated geor- 
gette shade. Lamp 
is $17.50, shade 
$21.50. 
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Red Seal in Pittsburgh Increases 





i: 


i 











Checking plans in the office of the 
league to see if they are in accordance 
with Red Seal specifications. 


ED SEAL has caught its stride 
R in Pittsburgh, Pa., and J. H. 
Van Aernam, manager of the 
Electric League of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
states that over fifty Red Seal houses 
have been wired within the last three 
months. But the real measure of 
the worth of this practical plan for 
adequate wiring is disclosed by an 
analysis of the increased amount of 
business that the active application 
of the Red Seal Plan has brought to 
five electrical contractors in the 
“Tron City.” 

Sixteen hundred and eighty dol- 
lars for ten jobs is the amount of 
money these five men estimated as 
representing the limit that ten 
specific jobs would have aggregated 
in the old days. Thirty-five hun- 
dred and six dollars (an increase of 
over 110 per cent) was the actual 
amount of money the application of 
the Red Seal theory produced. Many 
of these jobs were first figured on 
the old basis—and accepted—then 
the Red Seal Plan was explained and 
the higher price job substituted. 
This proves that the house owner 
and the speculative builder will 
spend twice as much for wiring if 
given a good reason for so doing. 
Also, it’s far more profitable to in- 
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Price of ten jobs raised 
from $1,680 to $3,506— 
Fifty Red Seal houses 
wired in three months 

















crease gross volume by selling more 
wiring per job than it is to get more 
jobs—at the old prices. 

It costs less to sell one man a $400 
job than it does to sell two men sep- 
arate jobs at $200 each. There’s no 
money in jumping men from one job 
to another all over town. Selling 
and overhead is less per individual 
installation, hence profits are greater 
in the Red Seal way. 

“We admit our first Red Seal job 
was pushed on us,” says J. A. David- 
son, 200 Brownsville Road, “but you 
can bet that after the first profitable 
experience, we went right out and 
sold all the rest. On six Red Seal 
jobs, our business was increased over 
$1,000. This ‘burg’ needs Red Seal 
and we are going to support the 
movement,” Mr. Davidson concludes. 
Davidson jumped one job from $128 


to $338 and another from $343 to 
$950, “with both parties more than 
satisfied.” In the latter instance, 
the cost of the minimum Red Seal 
wiring requirements was consider- 
ably less than the figure Mr. David- 
son obtained for the job. As is fre- 
quently the case, he was able to sell 
many additional wiring conveniences 
once he had succeeded in interesting 
the prospect in the value of an ade- 
quately wired home. 

The first estimate Herman J. Mock, 
712 James Street, made on one job 
was $130. He talked Red Seal to the 
customer, and before he was through, 
the contract was signed for $250. 
Another job was handled in the same 


= manner and grew from $110 to $305. 


The initial experience of George 


The preliminary poster placed on the 
house under construction which im- 
mediately identifies that home as one 
which will be wired for the convenient 
use of electric service. 





Labor of Millvale, Pa., with the 
dollar-and-cents application of the 
Red Seal idea boosted his original 
figure of $120 to $140. 

Dunker & Siegwart, East Street, 
Pittsburgh, figured one house for 
$210 and another for $180 by the 
old method. Siegwart talked the ad- 
vantages of Red Seal to the specula- 
tive builder who was erecting these 
two houses, with the result that the 
final wiring figures were $295 and 
$250 respectively. 

A. J. Brown of Duquesne, Pa., ob- 
tained a contract to wire seven 
houses. These houses were being 
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built for speculation. The original 
wiring contract price was $240 per 
house. The price was not so far out 
of line but, in the opinion of Mr. 
Brown, a number of the fixtures 
were improperly placed. There was 
too much of one thing and not 
enough of another. Mr. Brown dis- 
cussed this matter with J. H. Van 
Aernam, manager of the Electric 
League of Pittsburgh. Between the 
two of them, they convinced the 
builder that it would be to his ad- 
vantage to take out some of the 
fixtures and to substitute a range 
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The OK. Red Seal poster awarded to 
the home reads “that the electrical 
wiring in the home provides for facili- 
ties for the convenient use of electric 
service in the home.” 





circuit, and various switches and out- 
lets, instead. This increased the 
amount of the wiring contract per 
home to $285. In this instance, the 
increase was comparatively slight 
but the increased value of each house 
was considerable. 

A most interesting application of 
the stimulating effect of the Red 
Seal movement is illustrated in the 
case of George Barrows, owner of 
the Barrows Electric Shop, 814 
Federal Street, N. S. Mr. Barrows 
uses the Red Seal idea to obtain old- 
house rewiring business. 

“Now I can go to an owner and 
Zive him a real reason for ‘tuning- 
up’ the old place,” he states; and 
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continues, “the very first job I 
landed ran $315. It was an eight- 
room house. The wiring was in bad 
shape. Lamp cord from ceiling fix- 
tures ran along picture moulding and 
base board. I sold the owner the 
Red Seal plan. Here is a list of 
what I added to the original wiring 
of the house in order to qualify it 
and get the owner the official seal: 
Twenty-seven convenience outlets, 
seven wall brackets, four addi- 


tional ceiling fixtures, seven switches, 
moved meter from kitchen to base- 
ment, increased circuits from three 





LL EC TRIG LEAGUE 
OP PITTSBURGH 





en Wiring Contracts 110 per Cent 


to seven, wired laundry, wired base- 
ment in conduit, ran an electric 
range circuit. This field now looks 
so attractive to me that I intend to 
specialize in it.” 

Pittsburgh received its Red Seal 
License in May, 1925. November 
15, 1925, the local Electric League 
reported seventy Red Seal homes. 
February 15, 1926, it reported 120 
Red Seal homes, an increase of 
fifty in three months. The Red Seal 
idea is growing at this rapid rate in 
the “Iron City” because the League 
is selling the value of a Red Seal 
home to every architect, builder, 
contractor-dealer and home-owner 
within the range of its jurisdiction. 

The League advertises regularly 
in local newspapers. It will spend 
$2,500 for this kind of publicity dur- 
ing the next three months. 

Architects, builders and home 
owners are beginning to realize that 
a Red Seal house is the thing. The 
ethical contractor-dealers of Pitts- 
burgh already know that ‘“there’s 
profit in the Red Seal Plan.” 





A Red Seal home owner reading his 
certificate is secure in the possession of 
a wiring installation that adds to the 
value of his property. 
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Passing the Sales Quota 





Tips from the firing line for Salesmen and Sales Managers 





Hotels and Office Build- 
ings Offer Market for 
Vacuum Cleaners 


One of the appliance sales man- 
ager’s many duties is finding new 
uses and consequently new markets 
for his labor saving devices. Most 
vacuum tleaner men have had a try 
at the hotel and office buildings in 
their territory as vacuum cleaner 
markets. In the past the stationary 
systems with which the big hotels 
have been equipped have blocked the 
efforts of the portable cleaner men. 
There is recently evident a change 
of thinking on the part of hotel 
builders and operators which opens 
this market to portable cleaner dis- 
tributors and dealers. The New 
Palmer Hotel in Chicago, one of the 
largest and finest hotels in the world, 
is equipped with portable vacuum 
cleaners and the management reports 
its great satisfaction with this 
method of handling dust and dirt. 

Another sale to an important 
hotel is the equipping of the Hotel 
Mays at Tulsa, Oklahoma, with 
portable suction sweepers. The man- 
agement report not only a great 
satisfaction with the portable cleaner 
but a great saving in money over 
the stationary system. Instead of 
a periodical cleaning by the unhandy 
stationary system the maids in these 
hotels can now use a_ portable 
vacuum cleaner every day. Less 
dirt and dust, cleaner rooms and 
better pleased guests. With such 
examples before them other hotel 
men will not be slow to follow in 
adopting the portable cleaner, mak- 
ing a new selling opportunity to 
vacuum cleaner men everywhere. 

Office buildings are also good elec- 
tric cleaner prospects. As an ex- 


ample of the kind of prospects these 
are it is inspiring to note that forty- 
two electric cleaners now take the 
place of a large central vacuum sys- 
tem in the Peoples Gas Building, a 
24-story structure in Chicago. These 
vacuum cleaners it is said will be 
quickly paid for in the saving of the 
salaries of the two men used to 
operate the former system. The reg- 
ular force of charwomen will thor- 
oughly clean every office each night 
instead of once every two weeks as 
under the old method. 





Making Lemonade Out of 


the Lemons of Fate 


When the crowds in front of the 
windows of the Geo. W. Hubbard 
Hardware Company grew so great 
that the police stepped in and for- 
bade the demonstration of the elec- 
tric ironing machine which was go- 
ing on, the hardware company ac- 
cepted this setback to their plans 
gracefully and proceeded to make an 
asset out of the difficulty. 

“Police Stop Demonstration,” they 
announced in headlines in their win- 
dows and in the next morning’s 
paper, going on to explain that the 
reason was the great interest on the 
part of the public in the window 
demonstration which was_ being 
staged. 

The demonstration was continued 
inside the store, any one being per- 
mitted to bring in their own wash 
and have it ironed free. The result 
was a continued interest on the part 
of the public, with the added ad- 
vantage that those who witnessed 
the demonstration were now inside 
the store and in a position to be ap- 
proached by the salesmen in attend- 
ance. 
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A Vacuum Cleaner in the 
Auto Repair Kit 


Another new market for cleaners 
is discovered by two cleaner sales- 
men in St. Joseph, Mo., when they 
sold electric vacuum cleaners to 14 
garages in that city. The cleaners 
were made adaptable for use in 
cleaning the upholstery of auto- 
mobiles by removing the handle, 
reversing a couple of parts and 
adding a strap for carrying the 
cleaner over the shoulder. A simple 
demonstration proved its usefulness.. 


Painted Cars Like 


Painted Faces 


They both attract attention. The 
Home Electric Appliance Company 
of Pittston, Pa., firmly believing in 
house to house selling, furnishes 
each salesman with a car, the top. 
of which is painted the same color as 
the washer they sell. Over this 
paint are the names of the washer 
and cleaner handled. 

The men are on the job all day 
and have strict orders never to take a 
car out without a washer and cleaner 
in it. 

The people in the towns covered, 
have become so familiar with the 
company through seeing the painted 
cars, that quite often someone will 
stop one of the cars and request that 
a washer or sweeper be delivered to: 
his home for a demonstration. 





Police Stop 


Demonstration 


On Horton Du-All lroner 
in Our Windows 


Due to the fact that the remarkable demonstration. of the 


dow demonstrations that attract such crowds as to cause « blockade 
of the sidewalks. 


NEVERTHELESS 


We will continue the demonstration on the Horton Du-All 
Ironer the balance of this week on the main floor. 


BRING IN YOUR IRONING AND HAVE IT IRONED 
FREE 


GEO. W. HUBBARD 


HARDWARE COMPANY 


Who wouldn’t read this headline? 
And having read it, who would not 
be sufficiently interested to wish to 
see this demonstration which was s0 
attractive that it created a traffic 
hazard by blocking the sidewalk? 
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A Salesroom in the Great 
Outdoors 


As the store manager knows, a 
very small proportion of the num- 
ber of passers-by who stop to look in 
at any given window display, are 
actually drawn inside of the store. 
In place of attempting to solve this 
problem of how to bring the cus- 
tomer in touch with the sales force 
the Southern Electrical Company of 
San Diego has reversed it and has 
taken its store and its sales people 
out of doors to reach the customer. 

One of the store windows was re- 
moved, or rather, set back to the 
former level of the entrance of the 
store. This left an open porch or 
outdoor salesroom of considerable 
proportions — sufficiently large, in 
fact, so that it has been found pos- 
sible to demonstrate two appliances 
in this space at the same time. A 
washing machine and an electric 
ironer, for instance, proving an effec- 
tive combination. 

Results are excellent. The demon- 
strator attracts even greater crowds 
now her voice can be heard and she 
can be seen face to face. In addi- 
tion, she is able to draw on those 
whose interest is genuine and to 
bring them to the point where they 
will allow a home demonstration. 
The demonstration is then turned 
over to the corps of salesmen for 
follow up. 

This outdoor selling space is par- 
ticularly useful during the period of 
a special sale when a single appli- 
ance is being featured. Special con- 
venience outlets are installed in the 
outer baseboard of the store win- 
dows which make demonstrations 
easy. In the evening, when the equip- 
ment is taken back into the store, the 
open space offers a comfortable place 
to stand for any waiting on the 
corner and offers an excellent van- 
tage point from which to view the 
window displays and store interior. 





Mailing Lists and Eggs 


It’s easier to get ’em good than it 
1s to keep ’em good. A mailing list 
must be accurate and contain the 
hames of profitable buyers. It 
Should be checked over every year 
and thoroughly revised. 

The telephone book is a complete 
and valuable mailing list. A tele- 
Phone residence subscriber is pretty 
Sure to live in a wired home and is a 


good prospect for electrical con- 
veniences. 
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The Southern Electrical Company of 
San Diego set back one of its store 
windows, leaving an out-door sales- 
room of considerable proportions. 


This out-door salesroom has in- 
creased sales by making easy contact 
with shoppers and passersby. 





Why the Bluebird Electric 
Company Uses “Want 
Ads” 


“Display advertising gets your 
name before the public and builds 
up the foundation for later busi- 
ness,” says Mr. Timberlake, sales- 
manager of the Bluebird Electric 


These Are Good Buys 

WE HAVE about 3 good second-hand 
Washers which have just come in. 
You’)! have to hurry, for these won't 
last long. 


Blue Bird Electric Shop 


1105 Broadway. Main 3003. 


Light Socket Heaters 


NEW STOCK on display, at prices 
that will surprise you. 


Blue Bird Electric Sho 


1105 Broadway. Main 80608. 


Electric Range for Sale 


HOT POINT HUGHES Super-Auto- 
matic, new; regular price, $245— 
Special, to move quickly, $209. 


Blve Bird Electric Sho 


1105 Broadway. Main 3003. 


DON’f READ THIS 
JIAVE YOU SEEN THE NEW 
A. B. GC. GYRATOR WASHER? 
WE ARE AGENTS for the A. B. C. 
Washing Machines. Call and see 
them, Free demonstrations. 
Blue Bird Electric Sho 


1105 Broadway. Main 3003. 





























3,000-WATT HOT POINT HEATER, 
SPECIAL, $22.50 
BLUE BIRD ELECTRIC SHOP 
1105 Broadway. Main 3003. 











Samples of Want Ads used by 
the Bluebird Electric Company 
of Tacoma with excellent returns 
in responses directly traceable to 
these ads. 


Company of Tacoma, Wash., “but 
‘want ads’ brings immediate results.” 

The Bluebird Electric Company 
fell into the habit of using the 
classified advertising columns of the 
newspaper through their policy of 
accepting the used range or wash- 
ing machine of the customer in par- 
tial payment of the electric appli- 
ance which is sold. The practice 
was not to allow any arbitrary sum 
on these articles but to endeavor to 
sell them for the housewife and to 
allow her on her purchase whatever 
is obtained. It was found in this 
connection that a “want ad” brought 
immediate results and often it was 
possible to sell the stove on short 
notice before dismantling it in the 
home. 

This, of course, was a great ad- 
vantage, inasmuch as any _ used 
article looks better in its customary 
surroundings than when dismantled 
and disconnected in the shop. 

The question was now natural— 
if “want ads” are good for selling 
second-hand goods, why are they not 
good for disposing of new stock ? 
The answer, as obtained by the ex- 
perience of the Bluebird Electric 
Company, is that they are. 

People read these columns looking 
for bargains and opportunities and 
they are in the habit of acting upon 
what they read. The company now 
carries advertisements in both sec- 
tions of the paper. 

Announcement of any special 
offers is appropriately made here, or 
news of the arrival of new stock. 
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A Dollar for a 
[Demonstration 


As every salesman knows, the sale 
is half made when the customer 
agrees to a demonstration. That 
these prized demonstrations may be 
influenced by the American dollar, is 
the finding of the Maytag Inter- 
mountain Company of Salt Lake 
City and Denver who announced 
through the local papers that they 
would pay one dollar to every woman 
who permitted them to give her a 
demonstration of an electric wash- 
ing machine. 

As a result, 495 demonstrations 
were made, of which 164 were asked 
for over the telephone. From 30 to 
40 per cent of the demonstrations 
resulted in sales. 





Novel Race Stimulates 
Sales Interest 


A novel method of stimulating in- 
terest among the salesmen partici- 
pating in a recent merchandising 
campaign undertaken by the Salt 
Lake store of the Utah Power and 
Light Company, was a chart of a 
racetrack constructed in the base- 
ment of the building. Around this 
course raced miniature horses ridden 
by the respective contestants for 
honors, the distance posts represent- 
ing the per cent of quota of sales 
made to date. All the salesmen were 
represented. 

Each rider moved nearer the goal 
(100 per cent) in accordance with 
the number of sales made each day. 
The horses were hand-drawn and 
aroused much comment on the basis 
of their racing lines, tails, or lack of 
them and ears. One of the riders be- 
strode a mule! Snapshot pictures 
furnished likenesses for the jockeys, 
while the rest of the organization 
were represented as onlookers in the 
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A Carolina dealer has been attract- 
ing attention by the seemingly 


“non-rotating wheels” on his Ford. 
This effect he achieves by fixing 
stationary disks to the hub caps, 
and then painting signs on them. 
To persons on the sidewalks the 
wheels appear to “slide along.” 





judges’ stand. 
held the flag. 

The interest in the race was keen 
and was not confined to the salesmen 


The salesmanager 


contesting, one of the interesting 
sidelights being the enthusiasm 
aroused in all departments, each 


having his favorite which he backed 
to win. 





“Seeing Is Believing,” 
Says The Farmer 


On the theory that the farmer, 
who sees exactly what a complete 
pumping installation looks like, will 
be a better prospect for the purchase 
of motors and pumps, E. Roy Nash 
of Salinas, Calif., has set up and con- 
nected a complete agricultural pump- 
ing system in his store. A separate 
booth has been so wired and piped 
that the pump may be shown in 
actual operation. 

















An electrical Derby, in which the 
salesmen of the Salt Lake store of 


the Utah Power and Light Company 
raced in a range selling event 
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A Home Demonstration in 
The Store Window 


If you can’t get a chance to demon- 
strate in the prospect’s home, bring 
the prospect’s home to the store. By 
so doing, the Shepard Company, of 
Providence, R. I., increased their 
vacuum cleaner business 75 per cent 
over the corresponding period of the 
previous year. 

The store window was arranged to 
represent a living-room of a home 
and the two “actors” were chosen 
from the store’s sales force. The 
housewife appears on the scene, ap- 
parently returning from a shopping 
trip. As she takes off her wrap she 
notices on her desk a piece of vacuum 
cleaner advertising literature from 
the Shepard Company; the power of 
suggestion gets to work and she ob- 
serves that her rug has a dull ap- 
pearance. 

Picking up her telephone, the 
housewife telephones for a cleaner 
demonstration, and shortly a sales- 
man appears on the scene. 

The salesman proceeds to give a 
complete demonstration, answering 
all of the prospect’s questions over- 
coming her inclination to put off 
buying until a later date. 

The whole scene was enacted be- 
fore the eyes of the crowd in front 
of the window. They saw every 
move—and they heard every word 
spoken, too, for a microphone was 
installed in the window and con- 
nected with a loud-speaker on the 
outside of the store. 

Thus, every person who stopped— 
and there were so many that any- 
body wishing to get past had to de- 
tour—actually received a home 
demonstration of the vacuum cleaner 
right then and there! 





Boy Scouts and Handbills 
Hand in Prospects 


Two ladies were guided to the 
store of the Hastings Electric Com- 
pany, Hastings, Neb., by washer 
handbills, 1,200 of which were dis- 
tributed one Saturday morning, by 
three boy scouts, at a total cost of 
four dollars. Demonstrations were 
made in each instance and another 
demonstration was secured the fol- 
lowing week from the same source. 

At Beatrice, Neb., the Pyle Elec- 
tric Company distributed 1,000 hand- 
bills, by boy scouts, at a cost of $3, 
obtaining four prospects and one 
demonstration. 








How the Commonwealth Edison Company Is 


Building 


Refrigerator 


‘| NWO weeks’ free trial, a year’s 
service, aggressive salesman- 
ship and close tie-ups with the 
company’s advertising department, 
Electric Shops and prospect lists, 
are the main reasons, according to 
Oliver R. Hogue, in charge of elec- 
tric-refrigeration sales for the Com- 
monwealth Edison Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. why this company will 
quadruple its sales of electric refrig- 
erators for 1926. 

“Tt’s the collective result of using 
every practical selling tool at our 
disposal,” he declares, “and of using 
them to the utmost. We took two 
years studying the situation, experi- 
menting, building a sound founda- 
tion of experience. Now we’re ready 
to go ahead under a full head of 
steam.” 

During 1925 the Chicago utility 
company did a total business in elec- 
tric refrigerators of $108,000. Dur- 
ing the first 


Sales 


markable result because it is work- 
ing along very definite lines. It is 
co-ordinating the following selling 
influences: 
A “Two weeks’ free-trial” offer. 
Free service for one year with 
monthly inspection visits. 


Experienced Men 


A force of hand-picked, time- 
tested, outside salesmen. These men 
are selected for this job because of 
their record for “stick-to-it-iveness” 
and because of their successful ex- 
perience in house-to-house selling. 

Special circularizing and personal 
contact with customers who have re- 
cently completed their last install- 
ment payment on some other appli- 
ance which they were buying from 
Commonwealth. 


A strong and continuous advertis- 
ing campaign which utilizes the bill 
boards and car cards as well as the 
daily papers. 

Space in “Edison Service News”— 
a company leaflet mailed monthly to 
700,000 customers. 

Store demonstrations 
plays. 

Window trims and demonstrations 
in one of the best locations in the 
“Loop” district and in company 
branch stores. 

A recent study conducted by S. L. 
Jorgensen, statistical engineer for 
the Commonwealth Edison Company, 
discloses that electrical refrigera- 
tion increases the customer’s sum- 
mer consumption of electricity 66 
per cent and the winter consumption 
about 41 per cent and that the total 
annual consumption per unit is close 
to 600 kw.-hours. 

“What about this free-trial offer?” 
Mr. Hogue was 


and dis- 





three months of 
this year—by no 
means the best 
months for this 
particular appli- 
ance — its re- | 
frigerator sales 
totaled $56,000. 
This is more 
than half the 
entire volume of 
last year’s gross. | 
At this rate of | = 
Progress the 
utility will more 
than quadruple 
its sales for 1926 
over those of the 
Preceding | 
twelve-month 
period. | 

Commonwealth | 
Edison is accom- | 
plishing this re- — 


tion visits. 


territory. 





| 1. Two weeks’ free trial 


2. Free service for one 
year, with monthly inspec- 


3. Force of outside sales- 
men who receive ten per 
cent commission on every 
| refrigerator sold in their 


4. Ten sources of leads 


Kight Factors in Chicago’s $500,000 
| Electric-Refrigerator Quota 


The Commonwealth Edison, Chicago, is co-ordinating 
these sales influences to meet an electrical refrigerator 
quota which has been established at a little less than 
half a million dollars gross business for 1926: 


policy. 
6. Monthly 


ing customers. 
7. Store 
and displays. 


8. Special exhibitions at 
fairs, shows, ete. 


—to be fed to the outside 
men for follow-up. 


3. A liberal advertising 


mail with company’s light- 


asked. “Do the 
refrigerators 
stick?” 

“Over 90 per 
cent of them 
most assuredly 
do. 

“Here is a 
point that will 
be of interest to 
your readers,” he 
continued. “It is 
that a man from 
our service de- 


partment visits 

contact — by these ‘on trial’ 
installations on 

an average of 

demonstrations once every five 


days during the 
probation period. 
When the refrig- 
erator is first 
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installed he ices 
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F ALL the electrical devices 

designed to raise the stand- 
ard of living in the home there 
is none that is under closer 
study by forward - looking cen- 
tral station executives right now, 
than the electric refrigerator. 
This appliance not only adds an 
annual consumption of approxi- 
mately 600 kw.-hr. to the line 
but, collectively, its load is prac- 
tically constant day and night 
and is greatest in the summer- 
time when other demands for 
current are the lightest. 





A Thorough-Going Refrigerator 
Selling Plan 


The Commonwealth Edison 
Company of Chicago is one of 
the largest public utility cor- 
porations in the United States. 
The account, in this issue, of - 
how it is going about the busi- 
ness of adding these desirable 
devices to its lighting circuits is 
especially timely and appropri- 
ate. Its methods are thorough 
and practical—not superficial or 
spectacular. 


Selling electrical refrigeration, 
at this stage in its development, 
calls for the exercise of such 
sales tactics. 








it for the prospect and goes over 
each point of operation with great 
thoroughness. 

“The result of this attention is 
that electric refrigeration is never 
thrown out due to any fault of ours 
or of the machine. If the salesman 
is the kind of a man who has 
‘forced’ this on-trial offer on some 
prospect who is in no position to buy 
such an equipment we soon find it 
out and take steps to correct the mat- 
ter at its source.” 

During the months of January, 
February and March, forty-five free 
trial installations were arranged for. 
It was necessary to “pull” but four 
refrigerators. 

It should also be pointed out that 
“free trial” installations are sug- 
gested only after the salesman has 
exhausted every other sales argu- 


ment for an _ outright purchase. 
These forty-five cases represent less 
than 25 per cent of the total num- 
ber of sales. The free-trial offer is 
primarily a gesture of confidence— 
an interest-stimulating inducement 
on the part of the utility. It is esti- 
mated that this offer has been re- 
sponsible for approximately 40 per 
cent of the refrigerator sales that 
have been made since its adoption 
the middle of December, 1925. 

The scheduling of the monthly in- 
spection and service visits to each 
purchaser who has had his refrig- 
erator less than a year is handled as 
follows: 

When the store receives an order 
to deliver a refrigerator it notifies 
the service department when and 
where it intends to leave the model 
specified. A service man is assigned 
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to call as soon after the refrig- 
erator has been left as possible and 
to make the necessary electrical and 
mechanical connections and put the 
machine in operation. He is given a 
“Yearly Service Card” on which to 
enter a report of his visit. When 
this card is turned in, it is filed 
thirty days ahead in the “growler.” 
This is the name applied to the 
follow-up record box. 

Thus the service card automati- 
cally comes up for attention thirty 
days from the time of the last pre- 
vious service call. This procedure is 
repeated until the twelve monthly 
visits have been made. 

“Twenty-four hour service” is an- 
other advertised phrase of the Com- 
monwealth Edison Company. This 
simply means that there is a tele- 
phone operator on duty day and 
night to receive service requests. 
Very seldom is it necessary for a 
service man to make a call in the wee 
small hours of the night. Most cases 
can wait until the regular service 
force goes on duty. 

If, however, the situation is an 
urgent one there is a telephone op- 
erator on duty at all times to receive 
the message and she knows where 
she can find a service man who has 
been instructed to respond—regard- 
less of the hour. 

“We experimented for two years 
with all types of salesmen—college- 
bred, engineering, rough-and-ready, 
all of them—and have finally reached 
the conclusion that the so-called 
washing-machine species of go-getter 
makes the best producer and hangs 
on the longest,” observes W. T. 
Reace, head of the _ refrigerator 
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On this refrigerator prospect card 
the Electric Shop salesman enters 
all the information he can obtain 
from floor prospects. These cards 
are of course routed to the outside 
man for follow-up. 

Note the kind of information re- 


quired concerning the condition of 
the prospect’s present ice box. 

Each outside salesman is expected 
to turn in ten of these “Appliance 
Survey Cards” every second work- 
ing day. He is paid twenty-five 
cents each for each one filled out. 


———4 


As in the case of the “completed pay- 
ment on appliance” cards, the informa- 
tion is analyzed and distributed accord- 
ing to the type of prospect. Those cards 
which indicate that the householder has 
two major appliances are routed to the 
refrigerators sales department. 
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outside - selling organization. “Of 
course, every man we hire is given a 
thorough course of training in the 
necessary technical points of electri- 
cal refrigeration. But the main 
point is that a man must have abun- 
dant courage and character to suc- 
ceed at this game, and such char- 
acteristics are therefore the first 
thing we look for and insist on 
getting. 

Getting real live leads is the key 
to successful “outside” selling. Mr. 
Hogue has developed every possible 
source of this kind of information. 
Here are the sources of leads listed 
in the order of their importance: 


1. Contacting the user. 

2. Discovered when on 
vass.” 

3. The Electric Shop. 

4, Completed-payment list. 

5. Appliance survey. 

6. Newspaper advertising. 

7. Edison Service News (house 
pamphlet inclosed with lighting bills). 

8. Receipt book coupon. 

9. Manufacturers’ national advertis- 
ing: 

10. Exhibits at Fairs, 
Shows, etc. 


“cold can- 


Expositions, 


Outside salesmen are instructed 
to make the rounds of users of elec- 
tric refrigerators once every three 
to four weeks if possible. “The elec- 
tric refrigerator differs from other 
major electrical devices in this re- 
Spect,” says Mr. Hogue. “It is the 
one appliance that lends an air of 
social importance to the domestic es- 
tablishment. For this reason the 
proud housewife is constantly taking 
her friends out in the kitchen to 
show them what a wonderful, what 
a distinctive thing it is. Therefore, 
the owner is the best source for leads 
that the company has,” he concludes. 
It has been found that it takes 
Just about half of a salesman’s time 
following up leads given him from 
the sources enumerated above. He 
spends the balance of his day on 
“cold turkey” canvass or calling on 
people to whom he has previously 
sold refrigerator equipment. 

There is a close tie-in between the 
Edison Electric Shop and the out- 
Side salesman. As might be ex- 
pected, less than 10 per cent of the 
prospects who are encountered on 
the floor of the main store, or in any 
of the branch outlets, purchase then 
and there. When a store customer 
wants to “think it over” the inside 
Salesman endeavors to obtain com- 
Plete information about that pros- 
pect’s refrigeration requirements. 
For this purpose a special form of 
“prospect card” has been devised. 
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— Milk Safe 





















Two Weeks FREE 
Trial in Your Home 



















For the Sake of” 
Your Babys Life 
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ICE BY WIRE 


14 Days Free Trial 


You owe it to your family to test how Servel guards the baby’s milk and 


preserves foods. Maintains temperature so low (below 50°), that it practicallly 
prevents bacterial development. Lessens danger from ptomaine poisoning, 
typhoid, infantile cholera, and other deadly germ troubles re any from food 
spoilage. Works automatic—day and night—to guard your food. 
bedebra bacarvly m tri ee sor ion, 

While 50 Last Ws Los ctrically oj - re fi ig 

erators, in the house or ay Remade ei any responsible Chi zen. 
Serv een oy ag oy see sold, instal a ene ed and serv 
for one yea! mwealth Edison Company 


LECTRIC SHOP 


72 West Adams Street—and Branches 


Sanitary -Convenient -Economical- Low Operating Cost 


MOTHERS! Here's a wonderful 
opportunity. We will place a brand 
new Servel in your own home for 














Commonwealth Edison’s newspaper 
copy on electric refrigeration runs 
from a one column, four inches, to 
one-third of a page. “14 Days’ Free 


Trial,” “A Year’s Service” and “18 
Months to Pay,” are the induce- 
ments emphasized to attract prospec- 
tive customers’ interest. 





In addition to a place for name, ad- 
dress and telephone number, lines 
for the following information are 
provided: 

Type of home; size of family; 
model recommended price quoted; 
size of present ice box; condition it 
is in; room temperature; box tem- 
perature; pounds of ice used per 
week; size of ice door. 

The floor salesman is seldom able 
to obtain all this information. He 
does the best he can and then turns 
in the card. This card is assigned 
the very next day to the outside sales- 
man in whose territory the prospect 
lives. 

The outside man is paid his full 
10 per cent commission on all sales 
which he makes from store leads. 
He always suggests to his field pros- 
pects that they visit one of the stores 
of the Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany and make a thorough inspec- 
tion of the refrigerator. Inasmuch 
as he receives his 10 per cent on 
every refrigerator which is placed in 
his territory, he does not hesitate to 
utilize the store service to its ut- 
most. 

There are about 30 outside sales- 
men in all employed by Common- 
wealth Edison Company. Twenty- 
five surveys a week per man means 
750 possible prospects. 


Another interesting addition to 
this “accumulative effect” in selling 
which Mr. Hogue emphasizes is the 
plan, recently inaugurated, whereby 
a record is kept of those customers 
who have completed their payments 
on some appliance purchased from 
the company. 

Mr. Hogue states that there are 
approximately 8,000 customers a 
month who complete their payments 
on either a minor or a major elec- 
trical appliance. 

Only those cards which show that 
the final payment has been made on 
a major device, such as a washing 
machine, are sent to the refrigerator 
sales department. In other words, 
the cards are reviewed from the 
standpoint of the kind of prospect. 
To this selected list is mailed a let- 
ter of appreciation for the sale just 
consummated. This letter also calls 
the attention of its reader to the 
many advantages of electric refrig- 
eration. A suitable piece of printed 
matter is also enclosed. 

These cards are then sorted by 
salesman’s territory and referred to 
the proper man. The salesman fol- 
lows up this letter to the prospect 
with a personal visit. The past his- 
tory of this particular type of pros- 
pect furnishes him with excellent 
material for his opening remarks. 














lectric Refreshment Stands 
A Sales Opportunity for 


INCE everybody has taken to 
riding in automobiles, roadside 
stands have sprung up all along 
the motor highways. And at par- 
ticularly choice spots elaborate re- 
freshment places are opened each 
year at the first hint of summer to 
lure the motorist to stop and eat 
awhile. All kinds of electric cook- 
ing equipment are needed at these 
summer resorts, from the small 
electric griddle for the half dozen 
“hot dogs” to the heavy duty waffle 
irons and toasters that must serve 
a crowd of ravenous and impatient 
customers. 
Heading this page is a _photo- 
graph of an unusually successful all- 
electric refreshment stand, the din- 

















Approximately twenty-five waffles 
per hour are made on each 
of the waffle irons 
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Dealers Everywhere 

















Up to six slices of bread can be 
toasted in about one minute 
by this toaster 





ing place de luxe of a summer resort 
located at the foc+ of Canandaigua 
Lake, N. Y. This all-electric resort 
is owned by William Muar, formerly 
of Rochester, N. Y., who planned it 
according to his own ideas. He is a 
pioneer in electrical. summer resort 
operation in his vicinity. ‘When one 
is roughing it,” says Mr. Muar, “it 
takes little to please him. When, 
however, a man and his family wish 
to enjoy a day free from work and 
sare, nothing is too good for him.” 
And it is on this-idea that his elec- 
trical amusement park was planned. 


Located on the shore of Can- 
andaigua Lake, Mr. Muar’s place is 
just south of Canandaigua, on an 
excellent brick highway. It attracts 
not only residents but also hundreds 
of tourists who find it hard to pass 
this attractive place. An electric 
grill cooks the “hot dogs” to perfec- 
tion. It is always in operation and 
furnishes warm “snacks” at any time. 

An electric sandwich toaster pro- 
vides hot toasted sandwiches in 
double-quick time. Cold drinks and 
ice cream are kept in electric ice 
cream cabinets and an electric re- 
frigerator keeps other food products 
fresh and free from spoilage. Coffee 
is made electrically and cooked foods 
are kept palatably warm in an elec- 
tric warming cabinet. Everything is 
electrical, even the merry-go-round, 
swings, etc. 

(Continued on page 6301) 

















This hot plate has two 1,500-watt 
sections, regulated from full 
to half to quarter heat 
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New Electrical Merchandise 
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Suction-Type Cleaner 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1926 


A new vacuum cleaner of the suction 
type is being placed on the market by 
the General Electric Company, Mer- 
chandise Department, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Very little effort is required to operate 
the cleaner, it is pointed out, because 
of a swivel caster at the back of the 
cleaner. The handle can be locked in 
any position for cleaning stairs, seats, 
under furniture, etc., and is fastened 
to the cleaner body by a strong steel 
yoke which operates on a long coil 
spring and which keeps the handle in an 
upright position. It has a comfortable 
fibre pistol, grip which has a rubber 
bumper on the end to prevent marring 
of furniture. 

The cleaner body casting is of No. 1 
virgin aluminum. For cleaning a bare 
floor, it has an adjustable nozzle which 
may be set for cleaning any surface. 
The adjusting screw is mounted on the 
front axle. The double snap-on brush, 
which is self-cleaning, is of use in clean- 
ing surface litter. 

The motor, ball-bearing, universal, in 
type, is built for several voltages, rang- 
ing from 32 to 250. It is cooled by a 
fan attached to the armature shaft, and 
requires no oiling. Intended retail price, 
including set of six swiveling attach- 
ments, $49. 




















Cigarette Lighters for Boudoir 
and Club 
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Two models of ‘“Tobacolite”’ electric 
lighter are made by the National Elec 
tric Appliance Company, West 83d 
Street and Madison Avenue, Cleveland, 

hio. One model, the “Boudoir” is 
made exclusively for boudoir use and 
the “National” for men for use on 
cigar counters, in hotels and clubs as 
well as in the home. 

The lighter has Nichrome heating ele- 
ment, 6, 32 or 110 volts and weighs 
but 6 oz. It is designed to lay on table 
or dresser, to hang by its own cord from 
ceiling, reading lamp or wall bracket, 
and fits match-box holder of all smok- 
Ing stands, readily converting these 
pieces into electrically-wired furniture. 
It is also made to fit match-box lug of 
all glass or china ash trays and to 
hang by hook (which is furnished) on 
Side of desk, window frame, ete. 

The “Boudoir” model is finished in 
ivory and in four colors to harmonize 
With boudoir decorations while the 
National” is finished in black. The 
Switch in the handle has push-button 
control. Intended retail price, $2.50. 





Electric Steam Radiator 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1926 


Just the thing for chilly Spring morn- 
ings and damp days during the summer 
season is the “Corto” electric steam 
radiator brought out by the American 
Radiator Company, with branch offices 
at 40 West Fortieth Street, New York 
City, and twenty other large cities. 
Because of its slender column, the radi- 
ator has a very small water content in 
proportion to its surface. A single filling 
of water is the only attention the 
“Corto” needs for an entire year of 
service, the company points out. An 
ordinary three-heat switch comprises 
the control, for “high,’’ “medium” and 
“low” heat. The radiator may be easily 
moved to any room with a proper elec- 
trical connection. The equipment con- 
sists of filler and cap, safety valve, air 
vent, heating element, three-heat switch 
and 5-ft. cord. 

The radiator is made in three sizes: 
1,200 watts, 2,000 watts and 3,000 watts. 
Retail prices range from $45 to $60. 
It may be painted or enameled in any 
color to match its surroundings and 
may also be had in glistening white 
porcelain enamel for bathroom use. 








Glass Shade for Residence 
A Fixtures 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1926 


“Shade-o-Tone” is the name of a new 
totally enclosing glass globe brought out 
by the Consolidated Lamp & Glass Com- 
pany, Coraopolis, Pa., for use on res- 
idence lighting fixtures. It is a two- 
piece globe developed especially for use 
on fixtures originally designed for bare 
round lamps. As is shown in the illus- 
tration, the top piece, or collar of the 
globe, fits over the neck of the lamp as 
the lamp is screwed into its socket; the 
lower piece of the globe is provided with 
a spring clip which slips over the bulb 
and holds the glassware snugly and 
firmly in position. The globe is avail- 
able in a variety of designs and color- 
ings including the company’s exclusive 
batik motif. 





























Vacuum Cleaner That Can 
Be Changed Into Small 
Portable Machine 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1926 


For cleaning of rugs and carpets and 
other uses to which a cleaner is put, 
the new ‘‘Vacuette Electric’’ machine of 
the Scott & Fetzer Company, West 114th 
Street and Locust Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio, is to all appearances an ordinary 
cleaner. However, through its special 
construction and the use of one or two 
attachments the cleaner is converted 
into a small compact machine suitable 
for cleaning stairs and for other special 
uses where a small hand cleaner is 
desired. 

As a conventional cleaner, the new 
“Vacuette Electric’ has wide nozzle, 
equipped with detachable floor brush. 
The cord is immediately detachable 
from the motor connection. The cut-off 
switch is located on the motor housing 
itself where it may be easily operated 
with the toe of the shoe. The high speed 
motor operates on 110 volts at 10,600 
r.p.m. By special construction of the 
motor, the danger of overheating, the 
manufacturer claims, has been elim- 
inated. 

To convert the cleaner into a small 
machine, the long handle and large dust 
bag are immediately and without tools 
replaced by a lifter-grip handle (held 
in place by an aluminum pin) and a 
small bag. In a moment, the entire 
physical appearance of the machine is 
changed. Intended retail price, includ- 
ing a number of attachments, is $54.50. 




















Electric Steaming Iron 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1926 


3oth ironing and pressing needs in 
the home are served by the “Eldec” 
steaming iron, brought out by the Eldec 
Company, Inc., 501 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. It is a 6-lb. iron. Inside 
its insulated handle is a water reservoir 
with conduit leading to bottom plate. 
A small turn-screw valve regulates the 
flow of water which passes drop by 
drop to the heated plate. Through a 
series of tiny holes covering the plate, 
the water issues as steam, this steam 
forming on the garment or fabric be- 
ing ironed as a mist-like film, evenly 
distributed between the iron and gar- 
ment. The iron operates on the regu- 
lation 106-115 volt current. Its several 
parts are easily replaceable. The finish 
of iron and stand is nickel. This new 
steaming iron, it is pointed out, prevents 
scorching because there is even dis- 
tribution of moisture. It likewise elimi- 
nates sprinkling action and the use of 
ry cee cloths. Intended retail price, 
$10. 
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Timing Device for Oil Burners 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1926 


For automatic control of domestic oil 
burners under any weather conditions, 
the Tork Company, 12 East 41st Street, 
New York City, has designed a new 
“Fuel-Saver” Tork Timer. Used in 
series with the thermostat, it is in- 
stalled in the wall in a standard 3-gang 
switch box. When the pointers are 
heme, the system is “on” and the tem- 
perature of the house remains at the 
point set on the thermostat. The Timer 
can be set to turn “off” automatically 
for a few hours on a cold night, thus 
saving fuel when it is not needed. In 
Spring or mild climate the system can 
be normally “off’’ and be turned ‘on"” 
for an hour or so when desired. Then 
it goes “off’’ automatically. It is a 
flexible device, the manufacturer points 
out, and easy to operate. The Timer 
retails for $20. 








Non-Renewable Plug Fuse 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1926 


“That it shows when it blows” is one 
of the outstanding features of the new 
“Cleartop” fuse of the Trico Fuse Manu- 
facturing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. It 
is a non-renewable plug fuse and con- 
sists of a separate porcelain base and 
body. The base has a long baffle cham- 
ber that extends to the inside top of the 
body and holds the mica window in 
place. The body and base are held 
together with a heavy brass screw shell. 
The body is finished in dull black, giving 
it a molded insulation appearance. 
When the fuse blows, the gases formed 
are forced to escape by traveling to the 
top of the inner wall and down between 
the walls to the base of the fuse. This 
action causes the mica window to dis- 
color or turn a silver gray, thus indicat- 
ing that the fuse has blown. 


Electric Humidifier 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1926 


To keep the air in the home moist 
and fresh the Universal Humidifying 
Company, 2013 Sansom Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has brought out an electric 
humidifier which consists of a double 
brass tank, a combination disk and fan, 
a circular atomizer, a small universal 
electric motor and a speed regulator. 

The humidifier requires no attention 
except filling with water from time to 
time. Its power consumption does not 
exceed 40 watts and it is operated, of 
course, from the ordinary lighting ‘cir- 
cuit. The humidifier is finished to har- 
monize with the surrounding furniture 
and may be had in the design of the 
accompanying illustration (which is 9 
in. high and 14 in. in diameter) or in 
the form of an urn. 




















Lamp Shade Cover 
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The Phoenix Import Company, Inc., 45 
East Twentieth Street, New York City, 
has a line of “Adjusto” lamp shade 
covers, packed in individual envelopes. 
The ‘“‘Adjusto,” the manufacturer points 
out, is, as its name implies, made to fit 
any size lamp shade. It adjusts itself 
and fits the entire shade, covering the 
bottom and thereby sdgeseer the lining 
as well as the outside shade covering. 
The cover is made in different types, for 
use with round floor lamp shades, oval 
table shades, bridge fringeless shades, 
etc. Retail prices range from about 
50c. to $1 each. 








Interchangeable Shield Shade 

Electrical Merchandising, May, 1926 

The F. W. Wakefield Brass Company 
has developed a new shield shade, con- 
sisting of an ivory finished metal frame 
having channels into which decorated 
inserts or fillers of parchment, crackle 
or fabric may be readily inserted and 
changed at will. The shield is held 
firmly in position by screwing the lamp 
base through a fiber ring and into the 
lamp socket. While designed especially 
for use with the Wakefield “Attachette” 
clamping bracket the new shields may 
be used with fixtures suited to this type 
of shade. 








‘Electrically Operated Clock 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1926 


An _ electrically operated clock that 
may be incorporated in a radio set and 
runs on either dry cell or storage bat- 
teries is being made by the Magnetic 
Clock Company, 160 Huyshope Avenue, 
Hartford, Conn. The clock consists of 
two units which are assembled in a 
strong die cast case. The amount of 
current used is negligible and the clock 
face is 24 in. in diameter. The dial has 
a black background with white figures 
and hands, Six or 12 volts can be used 
The barrel is 14 in. deep. Vibrations 
and temperatures do not affect the 
a. mechanism. Intended retail 
price $12. Luminous dial $1 extra. 
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B-Power Supply Unit 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1926 


“B” batteries are permanently _ re- 
placed with the “Constant-B’” power 
supply unit of the All-American Radio 
Corporation, 4201 Belmont Avenue, Chi- 
cago. It may be used with any radio 
set and is compactly designed so that 
it can be installed in the space occupied 
by one heavy duty 45-volt dry cell ‘‘B”’ 
battery or in less space than is required 
by two standard sized “B” batteries. 
The’ shut-off switch is conveniently 
located several inches away from the 
“Constant-B” so that it can be con- 
trolled from the outside of the cabinet. 
It operates from the ordinary lighting 
circuit. Intended retail price, complete 
with “Raytheon” tube, $45. 























Cabinets for Use With 
Electrical Refrigerating 


Machines 
Electrical Merchandising, Mdy, 1926 


Not all cabinets are made to accom- 
modate mechanical refrigerating outfits, 
but practically all large refrigerator 
manufacturers are now offering special 
cabinets, built to specifications required 
for use with mechanical outfits. 

Here is a list of manufacturers mak- 
ing cabinets in household types and in 
institution and commercial sizes, suit- 
able for use with refrigerating equip- 
ment. Most of the domestic size cabi- 
nets are made with high base to accom- 
modate the _ refrigerating mechanism. 
Separate bases are in many cases avail- 
able, on which the cabinet may be placed 
to convert it into an electrical unit. 

Alaska Refrigerator Company, Muske- 
gon, Mich. 

Arlington Refrigerator Company, Ar- 
lington, Vt. 

‘ i? Refrigerator Company, Clear- 

e 

Belding-Hall Company, Belding, et 

Bohn Refrigerator Company, 1359 
University Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 

Challenge Refrigerator Company, 
Grand Haven, Mich. 

Coast Refrigerator Company, Fell and 
Gough Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 

Cold Storage Refrigerator Company, 
East Claire, Wis. 

Dry Cold Refrigerator 
Niles, Mich. 

D. Eddy & Sons Company, 336 Adams 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

Fresno Show Case & Fixture Com- 
pany, 1805 Anna Street, Fresno, Cal. 

Grand Rapids Refrigerator Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Herrick Refrigerator and Cold Storage 
Company, Waterloo, Iowa. 

Cc. V. Hill & Company, 360 Penning- 
ton Avenue, Trenton, N. J. 

Illinois Refrigerator Company, Mor- 
rison, Tl. 

‘ Ce ee Refrigerator Company, Puf- 
alo . 

McCray "Refrigerator Company, ken- 
— Ind 

Maine Manufacturing 

Nashua, N. H. 

Mowatt Refrigerator Company, 25 ©ak 
Grove, San Francisco, Cal. 

Omaha Fixture & Supply Comp. 
11th and Douglas Streets, Omaha, “eb. 

Ottenheimer Bros., Baltimore, - 


Company, 


Company, 


Reol Refrigerator Company, ilti- 
more, 

Rutland Manufacturing Com; ny, 
Rutland, Vt. 

Seeger  etesannee Company, 5t. 
Paul, Minn. 

Success Manufacturing Com: «ny, 


Gloucester, Mass. 
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Latest Developments Gathered by the Editors 




















Combination Cooker and 


Freezer 

Electrical Merchandising, May, 1926 

Following its “Evérhot” single-heat 
cooker the Swartzbaugh Manufacturing 
Company, Toledo, Ohio, is introducing a 
new two-heat combination _ electric 
cooker, thermal jug, ice cream freezer 
and fireless cooker. Roasting, baking 
and stewing may be done in the cooker, 
operating from the ordinary lighting 
circuit, 110-120 volts. High heat con- 
sumes 400 watts; low heat, 100 watts. 
As a thermal jug the cooker will find 
favor with summer tourists. The meal 
may be started at home and continued 
in transit without the use of current, 
by the fireless cooker process. AS a 
freezer, the ‘‘Everhot,” of course, uses 
no current. The principle is to pack 
the cream mixture with ice in the 
cooker and the retarded refrigeration 
makes the ice cream. The new EC 
Jr.-10 cooker is listed at $12.50. 




















Single and Double Slice 


Toasters 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1926 


The Permway Electric Manufacturing 
Company, 2129 Pine Street, St. Louis, 
Mo., is introducing a new toaster, made 
in two models, for one slice or for two 
slices of bread. The toaster is described 
by its manufacturer as made of steel, 
first copper plated and then double 
nickel-plated and highly polished. It 
is 74 in. high and takes thick, full-size 
slices of bread. Intended retail price of 
Single toaster, $4; double toaster, $6.50. 








Dishwasher 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1926 


Four sizes of dishwasher are being 
made by the Planet Company, Westfield, 
Mass. Model A, 16 in. in diameter, is 
made to wash the dishes for a family 
of two to four people; Model B, 20 in. 
in diameter, and another model, 18 in. in 
diameter. Model C is made for a family 
of nine to twelve, or, with extra bas- 
kets, for tea room or other dining places. 
Three models have but one moving 
part in the bottom of the tub, a rapidly- 
revolving cross-piece, 1,750 r.p.m., that 
throws continuous razor-like sheets of 
water with a spiral action, washing a 
basket of dishes, the manufacturer 
claims, in less than a minute. Model C 
has two moving parts, being a double- 
duty machine. A rinse and over-flow 
system keeps the water clean, for par- 
ticles of food rise and pass out while 
one basket of dishes is replaced with 
another. 

Two detachable galvanized wire 
baskets are given with each dish- 
washer. These baskets are reversible, 
to accommodate glassware, cups or 
other types of dishes being washed. 
Extra baskets are available, if desired. 
The container is copper, lined with tin 
and the machine itself is finished in 
light enamel. The dishwasher can be 
easily rolled under the sink drain board 
when not in use. 








Colored Flush Plates 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1926 


Milk curds is the strange substance 
from which the flush plates of the 
Ivori-Craft Corporation, 290 Chestnut 
Street, Newark, N. J., are made. The 
Process is not exactly new although its 
application to switch plate manufacture 
IS somewhat new. The plates may be 
obtained in twenty-eight standard colors 
and fifty special shades and varieties 
of colors to harmonize with any scheme 
of decoration. The plates are also ob- 
tainable in all standard shapes and 
types as well as in designs specially 
ordered. The material from which the 
Plates are made is non-inflammable, has 
high insulating qualities and is ex- 
tremely durable. Listed from $1 up. 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1926 





Separable Automatic Unit 
for Ranges 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1926 


By means of a small and separable 
unit non-automatic “Simplex’’ ranges 
may be converted into full automatic 
models with time and temperature con- 
trols. The unit is so planned that it 
may be attached in a few minutes to 
any regular “Simplex’’ model. A screw- 
driver and pliers are the only tools re- 
quired. A new feature of the control 
is the selector switch by means of which 
the range may be regulated in any one 
of four ways—for time only, for tem- 
perature only, for full time and tem- 
perature control or as the ordinary 
non-automatic range. When in _ the 
‘non-automatic” position the switch 
cuts off all automatic control circuits 
and connects the oven heater units just 
as they would be if the range were not 
wired for automatic operation. Time 
operations are governed by the 
“Tork” clock. Simplex Electric Heating 
Company, Cambridge, Mass. 




















Ball-Shaped Utility Light 

Electrical Merchandising, May, 1926 
The “Tilting Ball’? made by the Tork 
Company, 12 Hast 41st Street, New York 
City, is especially designed for personal 
use on a writing desk or bedside table; 
beside the easy chair or in the nursery. 
It lights when tilted forward and there 
is no switch to fumble for. The switch 
action is silent. The “Tilting Ball” may 
be turned instantly in the right direc- 
tion and the light is completely shaded 
in all other directions. It is made 
entirely of colored Bakelite and will not 
tarnish or become dingy. Intended 
retail price is $6.00 in ebony material, 
$7.00 in orange and black and $7.50 in 
flame orange, pottery green, old 


mahogany and Chinese lacquer. 








Automatic Heat Control 
for Ranges 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1926 

For use with “Crawford” electric 
ranges the Walker & Pratt Manu- 
facturing Company, 31 Union Street, 
Boston, Mass., has developed an auto- 
matic heat control. The expansive long 
metal tube which actuates the device 
extends along the front of the oven just 
in front of the top heating unit. The 
large amount of heating surface insures 
prompt response to changes in oven 
temperature and the regulation may be 
adjusted so fine, it is pointed out, that 
no observable change in oven tempera- 
ture is indicated on a mercury test 
thermometer inserted in the oven 
Ordinary calibration allows, however, 
for a variation of a few degrees 
between “off’’ and “on’’ positions so the 
automatic will not function so _ fre- 
quently, regulation between 10 to 15 deg. 
F. being found most practical. There 
are no moving parts exposed to mois- 
ture within the oven or to dust or dirt 
on the outside. The unit plugs into a 
receptacle so that it may be easily re- 
moved, if necessary, without disconnect- 
ing wires and it can be easily adjusted 
without removing the cap or exposing 
moving parts. 





Tassel Pendant for Pull 
Chain Sockets 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1926 

Harvey Hubbell, Inc., Bridgeport 
Conn., has recently brought out a new 
tassel pendant for pull chain sockets 
The new pendant is quickly and easily 
attached and detached. Another advan 
tage claimed for this pendant is the 
fact that there are no loose parts to 
get lost. The Hubbell Company is now 
prepared to furnish pull sockets with 
either the tassel or acorn type of 
pendant. 
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Washer With Bakelite Agitator 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1926 

Several outstanding features char- 
acterize the new “Hydromatik’” washer 
of the Meadows Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Bloomington, II. Among these 
features are the bakelite impeller or 
agitator, the bakelite tub lid, the oil- 
less bearings and the ‘‘Udylite’’ tub. 

The machine is described by its man- 
ufacturer as an under-water agitator 
type of washer, with an impeller of 
one-piece of molded bakelite, running 
on unit construction. This impeller has 
six vanes, § in. thick, and is 14 in. in 
diameter. 

The tub is made of steel with the 
application, under a patented process, 
of ‘“Udylite,” which process, it is 
pointed out, makes the tub rust- and 
corrosion-resisting. The legs and cas- 
ters are likewise treated with ‘‘Udy- 
lite.” The washer needs no clutch, for 
the rack bar engages and disengages 
by handy lever control. Adjustable legs 
raise or lower the machine to the de- 
sired height. 

The finish of the washer and wringer 
is gray enamel. The tub rim is cast 
aluminum and the impeller and tub lid 
are of mahogany-finished bakelite. 




















Ironer With Both Ends Open 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1926 
Table top, touch control, both ends 
open and other outstanding features 
characterize the new ‘“Super-Simplex”’ 
ironer brought out by the American 
lroning Machine Company, Chicago, III. 
A slight pressure of the operator’s 
forearm or hand on the edge of the feed 
table starts and stops the ironing oper- 
ation—applies and releases. pressure 
automatically. The machine is made 
with 30-in. roll, and may be had in 
electrically-heated or gas-heated models. 
It is made for operation on 110 or 220- 
volt a.c. or d.c. circuits. The ironer is 
finished in French gray enamel with 
nickel trimmings while the wooden parts 
are finished in black walnut, The bench 
iS supplied as standard equipment. The 
table top is sold as an attachment. 
oe model is $160; electric model, 
qv. 
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Washing Machine 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1926 

A new model electric washer—known 
es the “Swan’’—has_ recently been 
brought out by the Swanson Household 
Manufacturing Company, 3259 West 
30th Street, Chicago, Ill. This machine 
is an improved oscillating type with 
steel cabinet finished in indestructible 
pearl grey lacquer. All moving parts 
are completely enclosed. It has direct 
gear drive and is equipped with self- 
lubricating bearings. A thermostatic 
safety switch automatically controls the 
overload. Its heavy copper “W” shaped 
tub is tinned inside and is self-draining. 
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Improved Features of 
Double-Tub Washer 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1926 

The Dexter Company, Fairfield, Iowa, 
announces as optional equipment with 
its all-metal double-tub washer A-35-E, 
the use of heavily nickeled copper tubs. 
The nickeled tubs have the advantage, 
the manufacturer claims, of being 
entirely free from tarnishing or dis- 
coloration and are easily cleaned. 
Another new feature of the machine 
now furnished as standard equipment 
is the metal tub rack which is attached 
to the washer frame by means of two 
malleable lugs, and which may be re- 
moved when not in use, by simply lift- 
ing it off. The legs of the tub rack are 
equipped with casters like those of the 
washer so the entire equipment may be 
easily moved about. 

















Agitator-Type Washer 

Electrical Merchandising, May, 1926 

The “Blackstone Arrow” is a new 
electric washer brought out by the 
Blackstone Manufacturing Company, 
Inc., Jamestown, N. Y. It has a spe- 
cially designed “circulator’’ made to keep 
the water in constant motion, driving 
it gently through the clothes. The- 
mechanism is completely enclosed and 
the gears are grease-packed so that 
frequent lubrication is not necessary. 
The aluminum wringer is of the swing- 
ing type and is made to automatically 
lock in five positions. The tub is of 
copper, nickel plated inside. Intended 
retail price, $155. 








Ironer 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1926 
But one control—a hand lever located 
at the right of the roll—is incorporated 
in the new all-electric ironer brought 
out by Smith Home Appliances, Inc., 
Syracuse, N. Y. The ironer has “under- 
feed” construction, that is, the shoe is 
located below the roll. It has open end 
and is made to easily adapt itself to the 
different thicknesses of articles being 
ironed. No oiling is required and -no 
gears or bearings are exposed. The in- 
tended retail price, without stand (for 
operation from an ordinary table) is 
$115; with stand, $130. 


















































Ironer With Foot Control 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1926 


Pressure of the roll against the shoe 
of the new “Capitol Jr.” ironer of the 
Barnett Foundry & Machine Company, 
Irvington, N. J., is regulated by a foot 
lever. It is not necessary to hold the 
foot on this lever constantly, the manu- 
facturer explains, as it stays where put 
until pressure is released or changed. 
Pressure is applied to the shoe by 2 
spring device designed to maintain an 
even pressure at all parts of the shoe 
= of the thickness at either 
end. 

The roll is 26 in. long by 6 in. in 
diameter. An idling switch at the oper- 
ator’s finger tips permits the roll to be 
stopped or reversed at will. The iron- 
ing surface of the shoe is nickel plated 
and the ironer itself is finished in gray 
enamel with porcelain feed and receiv- 
ing boards. <A porcelain table top at- 
tachment may be had at small extra 
cost. Its use converts the ironer into 
a convenient side table for kitchen or 
laundry. The ironer takes up a ‘joor 
space of but 21 in. x 36 in. Its intended 
retail price is $139.50. 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1926 
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1%-Hp. Motor for Special 


Industrial Use 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1926 


The Domestic Electric Company, 
Cleveland, is manufacturing a _ small, 
universal motor, especially adapted to 
use on industrial jobs for which hand 
power is not satisfactory, yet which 
require a light, portable power unit. 
This motor is made to operate either 
on direct current or alternating current 
ranging from 25 to 60 cycles, and at 
4,200 r.p.m. develops 4 hp. It weighs 
only 42 lb. The motor is particularly 
useful for operating appliances like pipe 
threading machines, small grinders, 
wood shapers and routers, portable 
drills, etc. Its chief advantage on such 
work is that where the load is light it 
develops high speed, yet automatically 
slows down under a heavy load. This 
adjustment of speed to load, it is pointed 
out, is especially desirable in certain 
drilling, cutting and threading opera- 
tions. 


Waffle Baker 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1926 


Restaurants, tea rooms, luncheonettes 
and resort refreshment stands are all 
furnishing electric waffles .to eager 
patrons. There is, consequently, a de- 
mand for heavy duty waffle baking 
equipment similar to the new baker 
brought out by the Wells Manufacturing 
Company, 673 Folsom Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., distributed in the east by 
Hector C. Adam, Inc., 156 East 42d 
Street, New York City. 

The baker is of all-aluminum con- 
struction and has hinge arrangement, 
protecting wires and elements and per- 
mitting the waffle to raise evenly all 
around. A ruby pilot light, signalling 
high and low heats, is instantly re- 
placeable without tools. The base of 


the baker is 18 in. long and 12 in. wide. 
Two standard-size 7-in. waffles are 
baked at one time. The rating is 1,320 
watts for the two irons, 110 and 220 
Intended list price, $70. 


volts. 




















High Rate Battery Tester 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1926 

Designed to test all three cells of a 
battery without removing it from the 
car is a new HB high rate battery 


tester brought out by the Hobart 
Brothers Company, Troy, Ohio. The 
carbon pile rheostat, with ammeter cali- 
brated 300-0-300 and the three volt- 
meters calibrated 3-0-3, make it possible 
to test all three cells at the same time 
under discharge conditions such as exist 
when the car is actually in use. A sup- 
plementary jack is also provided, which 
eliminates the rheostat from the circuit 
for measuring the amount of current 
used by the starting motor. A distinc- 
tive feature is that the two heavy cur- 
rent leads and the four small voltage 
leads are detachable, being easily 
Plugged in and out of the jacks just 
below the instrument board. The case 
18 made of cast aluminum with con- 
venient carrying handle and the instru- 
ment board is made of bakelite. In- 
tended price, complete, $48. 
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Device for Show Window 
Spotlight 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1926 

When attached to “X-Ray” show win- 
dow floodlight No, 33 or ‘‘X-Ray” pro- 
jector No. 51, the new control ring No. 
13351 of Curtis Lighting, Inc., 1119 
West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, con- 
verts the unit into a spotlight. 

The design of the control ring has 
been so arranged that it retains the 
powerful center light beam produced by 
the unit and at the same time com- 
pletely eliminates the spill light. This 
feature enables the user to change the 
unit quickly from a floodlight to a spot- 
light. The change is made without re- 
moving the lamp and the control ring 
does not interfere with color equipment. 
To install, it is necessary simply to 
press the spring clips of the central 
ring over the outer edge of the reflector. 
The ring fits inside the unit. It takes 
up the rays of spill light without de- 
creasing the intensity of the beam and 
concentrates a heavy spotlight effect on 
the desired object, at the same time 
eliminating glare. 




















All-Metal Reflector 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1926 

Silver and copper are so unified in the 
new “Silverlite’” reflector that neither 
vibration, age nor accident can make 
the silver peel, its manufacturer, I. P. 
Frink, Inc., 24th Street and Tenth 
Avenue, New York City, points out. In 
this reflector, pure copper is electroly- 
tically deposited on silver. 

One of its outstanding features is the 
instantly adjustable neck, which permits 
the use of various sized lamps with 
each lamp in its proper focal position. 
The exterior finish is statuary bronze; 
the interior, being pure silver, is na- 
turally an excellent reflecting surface. 
A protective coating, baked on, pre- 
vents tarnishing. 

The new E6 reflector is 7 in. in 
diameter and is made to accommodate 
60 and 100-watt new type “A” inside 
frosted lamps. The 75-watt type “C” 
lamp may also be used with the E6. 
The list prices of the new reflectors 
range from $4 to $5 according to type. 














Semi-Heavy Duty Vacuum 
Cleaner 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1926 

For use in hotels, office buildings, 
hospitals, churches, clubs, apartments, 
large residences, etc., the Allen & Bill- 
myre Company, Ine., Grand Central 
Palace, New York City, has brought out 
a new No. 500 semi-heavy duty elec- 
tric vacuum cleaner that is portable 
and can be moved without effort. It 
has large rear rubber-tired wheels 
which make it easy for one person to 
move up and down stairs without lift- 
ing. It has 4-hp. motor and is made 
for operation on 100 to 120 volts, d.c. 
or 105-120 volts, a.c., 25 to 60 cycles, 
single phase circuits. Special machines 
can be supplied for 220-volt use. The 
machine has self-aligning ball bearings 
and grease lubrication. Five cleaning 
tools accompany the machine as stand- 
ard equipment. 
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New Wiring Material and Tools for the Contractor Li 
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Armored Cable Tool 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1926 


One of the greatest ullficuiues in in- 
stalling armored cable is the stripping 
of the steel from the wire without injur- 
ing the conductors or their insulation. 
To provide quick, clean and safe strip- 
ping of the steel from the wire the 
Triangle Conduit Company, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., has brought out its armored 
cable tool. This tool is a pair of steel 
pliers, 114 in. in length, weighing but 
2 lb. It is made to strip any single 
strip armored cable, in sizes 14/2, 14/3 
or 12/2 without adjustment. To use, 
the wireman slips the tool on the cable, 
opens and closes the handles and the 
operation is complete except for sliding 
off the steel The tool also has an 
auxiliary pair of wide mouth pliers to 
perform all the functions of ordinary 
gas pliers. It has extra-heavy leverage, 
the manufacturer points out, and a cut- 
ting device which cuts wire, cable or 
non-metallic conduit up to 4-in. outside 
diameter. 





House Brackets for 
Wiring Work 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1926 


To meet all _ require- eo 
ments for secondary work 
the Findlay Electric Por- 
celain Company, Findlay, 
Ohio, has designed a line 
of house brackets’. that 
are easy to install. Metal 
straps make the brackets 
adaptable for all installa- 
tions. They are hot gal- 
vanized to prevent rust. 
The spacer has Z-in. 
channel and the yokes 
are § in. in width, § stock. 
The porcelain spools are 
brown glazed to prevent 
moisture absorption and 
are designed to withstand 
overload demands _ both 
di-electrically and from 
point of tensile strength. 
The dimensions of spools 
are: height, 1§ in.; diam- 
eter, 2 in.; groove, § in. 
The insulators are prac- 
tically unbreakable, it is pointed out, 
but can be easily replaced without re- 
moving the bracket from the wall or pole. 








Service Switch 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1926 


_Superceding its No. 282 service switch 
is the new No. 238 switch of the Wads- 
worth Electric Manufacturing Company, 
Covington, Ky. The new switch is prac- 
tically the same kind of switch, except 
that it is 13 in. shorter. In other words, 
it is the same size as the so-called stand- 
ard or universal type of switch with 
regard to width, length and depth. Wir- 
ing room in the new switch is not sacri- 
ficed, the company points out, as the 
branch circuit porcelain is mounted on 
the bottom end plate and all the room 
beneath that porcelain is available for 
running the line wires or incoming con- 
duit. The switch is arranged for one or 
two branch circuits, single fused. It is 
designed to take the knockout end walls, 
shutter-type end walls and meter trims 
of other manufacturers. It is of the 
sealed service fuse type, service fuses 
being dead when switch is open. 
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Canopy Switches’ 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1926 


Two new canopy switches are being 
offered by the C. D. Wood Electric 
Company, Inc., 565 Broadway, New 
York City. No. 440 switch, with a di- 
ameter of 3% in. and a depth of 4 in., 
is one of the shallowest canopy switches 
made. Its shank length is 7g in. and it 
is fitted with two knurled locknuts 34 in. 
and 3 in. thick, so that the switch may 
be used for either spun or cast canopies. 
The knob of the switch passes through 
both lock nuts, so that it is unneces- 
sary to unassemble switch to install. 
The finish is brush brass or silver. The 
switch is regularly fitted with 6-in. 
leads of No. 18 B. & S. stranded rubber 
covered wire. 

No. 441 is an electrolier canopy switch 
and is used to control two lamps or cir- 
cuits. At the first snap it lights the 
first lamp only; at the second snap, 
both lamps are lighted; at third, second 
lamp only is lighted; at fourth snap, all 
lights are off. The intended list price 
of No. 440 is 65c.; No. 441, $1. Switch 
No. 440 is illustrated. 








Wall Bracket Supporting 
Switch 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1926 


Pass & Seymour, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., 
announce a new canopy switch, P&S 
3310. The special cast metal body is 
fitted with j-inch female nipple and 
rugged stem. The switch body is but 
1-inch deep and attaches to the outlet 
box stud with a g-inch reducing nipple. 
The stem, ys-inch long, carries the switch 
handle and has 34-inch straight electric 
thread which is a standard in the elec- 
trical field. The threaded stem with 
the switch operating knob’ extends 
through the wall plate and supports the 
bracket. A plain or ornamental locking 
collar or nut threads on the stem and 
holds the plate against the switch body 
and the wall surface. 

The rotary switch is rated at 1 amp.- 
250 volts, 3 amp.-125 volts. Special 
mention is made of the wires, which are 
6-inch, No. 18 stranded fixture wires 
with special cover that prevents mark- 
ing the finished wall. Various types of 
wall brackets may be used with this 
new supporting switch, from the flat 
back to the deep embossed plate, where 
the proper outlet box is installed. 




















Heating Element 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1926 — 


Under the name of “Pyrox” a new 
heating element is being brought out 
by the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, Mansfield, Ohio. 
This element is insulated under a new 
process called the Backer process, which 
has been in_use in Europe for about 
two years. The rights to its exclusive 
use in the United States have recently 
been purchased by the Westinghouse 
Company. is 

The advantages claimed for ‘‘Pyrox 
as a heating element are that it com- 
bines the quality of high electrical in- 
sulating value with that of good heat 
conduction. This new element, the com- 
pany declares, makes possible the use 
of enclosed units with as great or 
greater heating efficiency than the open 
brick unit and with all the advantages 
of cleanliness and safety inherent in the 
closed unit. This type of element is 
now being used in Westinghouse ranges, 
bayonet water heaters and _ tumbler 
water heaters. 











Safety Fuse Carrier 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1926 


The new “SAFtoFUSE” announced by 
the Mutual Electric & Machine Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich., is described by its 
manufacturer as a fuse carrier with 
switch contacts which may be with- 
drawn from the receptacle base. — When 
the carrier is in the “on” position the 
fuse acts to fill the gap between the 
blade contacts. This molded composi- 
tion unit must be fully withdrawn be- 
fore the fuses are accessible. The de- 
vice is so designed that the molded unit 
may be inserted in the receptacle up- 
side-down, showing the fuses exposed, 
but in which position they are dead. 
Means are also provided for testing 
fuses. The catalog numbers now being 
put on the market are enclosed in steé 
cabinets similar in appearance to the 
“Bull Dog” Fusenter cabinet with lum!- 
nized fronts and _ are particularly 
adapted for use in homes, apartmen 
houses, gasoline filling stations and in- 
dustrial plants where safety in fusing, 
appearance and compactness are re- 
quired. Capacities: 30 and 60 amp» 
250 volts. 
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Series Multiple Switch With 


Dimming Feature 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1926 


Suitable for installing in shallow 
canopies, portable bases, chandelier bod- 
ies and wherever space is limited is the 
new “Twi-Lite’” switch of the McGill 
Manufacturing ‘Company, Valparaiso, 
Ind. This small switch is made to con- 
trol the lights and provide a “turn- 
down” or dimming feature without the 
necessity of disfiguring lamps and fix- 
tures by having :only half the lights 
burning. Three points give the switch 
“on,” “dim” and “off.”. When dimmed, 
the light consumes but two-thirds the 
current required for full light and about 
one-seventh the normal candle power is 
provided, the manufacturer claims, yet 
ae” no resistance to become over- 
eated. 








Cord Grip Fitting for Outlet 


Box Covers 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1926 


The Arrow Electric Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn., has brought out a new No. 
112 cord grip fitting for outlet box 
covers. The new “Arro-Grip’”’ attach- 
ment is made to fit any outlet box cover 
with 4-in. hole or knock-out. ‘“Cord- 
Grip” caps are available for porcelain 
sockets, brass shell sockets, aluminum 
sockets, cord connectors and attachment 
plugs. ‘“Arro-Grip’’ devices, the com- 
pany points out, now furnish protection 
at both ends of thé cord. 
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Grounding Boxes 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1926 


To meet grounding requirements of 
the 1925 Underwriters’ Code the Crouse- 
Hinds Company, Syracuse, N. Y., has 
brought out a line of “Condulets.”” These 
Type GC “Congulets” are made to afford 
complete mechanical protection of elec- 
trical connections from the service wires 
and conduit system to the water pipe. 
The electrical connections within the 
Condulet, it is explained, have ample 
carrying capacity and contact surface. 
The GC Condulet is provided with the 
necessary tinned copper’ grounding 
straps and lugs of ample size to take 
the maximum size of ground wire for 
which it is listed. After connections 
have been made a cover completely 
encloses and protects the connections, 
but may be opened for inspection at any 
time without disturbing the connections. 








Channel Switches for Banked 


Meter Installations 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1926 


The new No. 1411-T Class “A” chan- 
nel switches of the Wadsworth Electric 
Manufacturing Company, Covington, 
Ky., are so designed that the fuses can 
be made accessible through a sliding door 
in the cover of the switch cabinet. This 
door cannot be opened when the switch 
is closed; the switch cannot be closed 
when the sliding door is open. Fuses 
are dead when the switch is open. The 
switch is designed to take the knockout 
end walls, shutter-type end walls and 
meter trims of other manufacturers. 
When switches are banked they allow 
104 in. centers. For wider centers the 
company’s 4%-in. or 12-in. channel 
Spacers and lids are recommended. 
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Pipe Bender Vise 
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Paul W. Koch & Company, 29 South 
Wells Street, Chicago, is bringing out a 
new “Jiffy’’ pipe bender vise in which 
4-in. and 4-in. conduit may be cut, 
threaded and bent without removing 
from the vise. As a vise it will take 
conduit up to 2 in. but construction of 
the vise, it is pointed out, is much 
heavier than standard 2-in. size. The 
bender is designed to make offsets, sad- 
dles, goosenecks and other difficult 
bends quickly and accurately. It is ad- 
justable to either bending downward or 
sidewise. 








Carbon Brush Kit 
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Service men, electrical repair shops, 
appliance dealers, motor dealers, motor 
repair departments and industrial and 
municipal service departments where 
carbon brushes are constantly needed 
will be greatly served by the carbon 
brush kit brought out by the Ohio 
Carbon Company, 8220 Almira Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
brushes of several 
single phase motors, on fractional or 
small horsepower motors in common 
use. Each type of brush is contained 
in a separate compartment and _ the 
correct type of brush for the various 
type motors is indicated by a chart en- 
closed in the kit. Over 300 motors of 
the single phase type are accommodated 
by this kit. 


types, for use on 


This kit contains 132° 





Laundry Box 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1926 


The Roach-Appleton Manufacturing 
Company, 3440 North Kimball Avenue, 
Chicago, is marketing a new *“RACO” 
RL laundry box. The manufacturer 
points out that in this new box the 
receptacle of polarity type is attached 
to the mounting plate by two eyelets. 
The plate has a tongue which slips into 
an opening in the back of the box and 
is secured in place again after wiring 
with only one screw. The cover is 
hinged onto the body of the box itself; 
the hasp for the padlock is spot-welded 
to the box and is passed through a slot 
in the front, forming an ear. to which 
the receptacle plate is attached. This 
box is an adaptation of the regular 
“RACO” switch box, the manufacturer 
explains, and will make up into gangs 
just as readily. 





Steel Conduit Bushings 
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Stamped steel galvanized conduit 
bushings are made in two sizes by the 
Rockford Metal Specialty Company, 
Rockford, Ill. 4 in. and 3 in. The 
round edges, the company points out, 
eliminate all chafing of cord. Intended 
list price per hundred, $6 and $8, for 
the respective sizes. 
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Receptacles with the Corner 
Angle Slot 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1926 


New receptacles especially designed 
for use in lighting fixtures such as 
shallow ceiling pans and units with 
limited wiring space, have been brought 
out by Pass & Seymour, Inc., Syracuse, 
N. Y. Porcelain bodies are of minimum 
possible dimension and have _— solid 
porcelain back. Slotted wire holes at 
the corners permit wires to bend either 
to side or back as desired during as- 
sembly in fixtures. The wires in either 
side or back position rest below the sur- 
face of the receptacle. The wires are 
10-inch, No. 18 Stranded Heat Resisting 
and are stripped 1 inch at end for rapid 
wiring. 

The clamping rings are of glazed 
porcelain. Two notches are cast in each 
ring for use in tightening the rings in 
assembling. 
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Trade Trends 


Shown by Contractor- Dealer Survey™ 


T THE last meeting of the 
A Executive Committee of the 
Association of Electragists 
International a resolution was passed, 
recommending the gathering of sta- 
tistics on the contractor-dealer gross 
volume of business, buying power, 
credit standing, etc. Carrying out 
this resolution the Trade Policy Com- 
mittee prepared a questionnaire of 
thirty questions which was sent to 
its entire membership throughout 
the United States and Canada. 

Five hundred and two of these 
questionnaires were returned contain- 
ing some 15,000 answers to the series 
of questions asked. Much information 
of interest and value is presented in 
the compilation of this survey given 
out by the Trade Policy Committee. 
Some of the questions asked of the 
electragists and a‘ digest of the 
answers follow: 


Some Questions and the Answer 


No. 1—What were your approxi- 
mate annual purchases of materials, 
appliances, etc., for the past twelve 
months ? 

The total individual purchases re- 
ported ran from $4,000 annually up 
to $400,000. The average annual 
purchases of the more than 500 con- 
cerns reporting were $38,700, which 
would make the present purchasing 
power of the 2,150 members of the 
Association in excess of $83,000,000. 

No. 2—What percentage of your 
purchases were from jobbers? 

Rarely did this percentage run be- 
low 75 per cent, and as a rule it re- 
mained at 85 per cent or above. It 
was noted that as the volume of his 
business became larger, the contrac- 
tor was more inclined to purchase 
direct from the manufacturer. 

No. 4—What supplies are you buy- 
ing from manufacturers direct? 
Why? 

It was found that the items most 
commonly purchased direct from the 
manufacturer were—fixtures, glass- 
ware, floor and table lamps, because 
of better selection and_ prices; 
washers, vacuum cleaners and the 
larger appliances, because they are 
not generally handled by the jobber; 
motors, which are not handled by the 
jobber; some wiring supplies, be- 
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cause of better prices; special equip- 
ment on which engineering data is 
needed. 

No. 6—Are small jobbing concerns 
springing up in your city? If so, 
how many ? 

Small jobbing concerns are numer- 
ous, more so in the Atlantic, Middle 
West, and South Pacific Coast regions 
than elsewhere. 

No. 7—How many contractors in 
your city do a side-line jobbing 
business ? 

There is a surprising number of 
contractor-dealers doing a side-line 
jobbing business and they are scat- 
tered pretty well throughout the 
country. 

No. 8—Do any of your jobbers sell 
at retail? 

Jobbers are generally selling at re- 
tail, except in Kansas, Oregon, and 
Northern California. There is some 
dissatisfaction with this among con- 
tractor-dealers, though not as much 
as might be expected. 

No. 9—Do any of your jobbers do 
contracting ? 

Fewer jobbers are doing. contract- 
ing than there are contractor-dealers 
doing jobbing. There are forty-six 
cities where jobbers are doing con- 
tracting, which represents seventeen 
different states and two provinces. 

No. 10—What is the policy of your 
jobbers in selling industrials? 

Jobbers are selling to industrials 
at wholesale prices practically every- 
where, except in Kentucky and 
Northern California. This prac- 
tice of the jobber is the cause 
of more hard feeling than any other 
question asked and drew more com- 
ment than anything else. 


Manufacturers Selling to 
Consumers 


No. 11—What manufacturers sell 
construction materials direct to cus- 
tomers? 

Many manufacturers are selling di- 
rect to the consumer. In all twenty- 
nine manufacturers were reported 
as selling direct to consumers. 

No. 12—What class of materials 
do they sell direct? 

In all twenty-five articles were re- 
ported as being sold direct to con- 
sumers, these articles being for the 
most part appliances, and apparatus 
such as motors, starters, trans- 
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formers, clocks, ranges, fixtures, 
glassware, etc., although in a num- 
ber of replies conduit, wire, sockets, 
fuses and other wiring supplies were 
mentioned. 

No. 14—Does your central station 
retail and on what basis? 

Practically all central stations are 
retailing appliances and most of 
them are reported to be doing so 
fairly and maintaining list prices. It 
is the usual practice with them 
though to extend very long terms to 
their customers, making it hard for 
the contractor-dealer to compete, 
Fifty-seven different central stations 
in twenty-five states and one province 
were reported to be retailing un- 
fairly in the opinion of the con- 
tractor-dealer. 


The Financing of Time-Payment 
Sales 


_ No. 15—Does your central station 
help you finance term payment sales? 
How? 

Not many central stations are 
financing time payment sales for 
contractor-dealers. Those that do 
are doing so mainly on old house 
wiring and on ranges. The total 
number of central stations reported 
as being so engaged was twenty- 
three, which were distributed over 
seventeen states and two provinces. 

No. 16—Does your central station 
conduct wiring sales for contractors 
to install? Are the conditions of 
such sales satisfactory? 

A considerable number of central 
stations are conducting wiring cam- 
paigns for contractor-dealers to in- 
stall. Some of these campaigns 
seem to be absolutely satisfactory to 
the contractor-dealer, while others 
are not on terms to satisfy the con- 
tractor. 

No. 19—How do you feel toward 
developing the Electragist Trade 
Policy of having staple merchandise 
and materials come from manufac- 
turer, through jobber, through con 
tractor-dealer to consumer? 

A total of 441 replies favored the 
Trade Policy ‘unreservedly. There 
were twenty-seven replies that did 
not approve it in its entirety, but 
only a very few of these were 
definitely against it. The majority 
of the twenty-seven negative replies 
simply made a reservation concern- 
ing washing machines, vacuum 
cleaners, large appliances, motors, 
large apparatus, fixtures, giassware 
and other items that the jobber does 
not stock or service coming through 
the jobber. 
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Flectrical Merchandising Pictorial 


HE June Bride will this year 

receive more electrical gifts 
than ever before—because more 
electrical merchants will, through 
advertising and display, still fur- 
ther fix in the public mind that the 
best gift is the electrical gift. 





Fine Setting for Electrical Merchandise 


This store is of special interest 
because it is probably the finest 
store ever opened in a town of 
this size, for Lawrence, Kansas, 
where the Kansas Electric Power 
Company has opened this hand- 
some store is a small city of less 
than 15,000 population and yet the 
store, its merchandise and its fur- 
nishings would grace Fifth Avenue. 


Below is the fixture display room. 
Here the home-builder can select 
fixtures which gain in value and 
beauty by the background against 
which they are displayed. 
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Enhances Values 






Above is one of the handsome 
windows which, with a background 
of walnut and rich drapery, fur- 
nish the appropriate setting for 
fine portable lamps and heating 
appliances. The lighting equip- 
ment of this window is especially 
interesting. It is equipped with 
150-watt reflectors in two rows, 


operating on a flasher which gives | 


a gradual and continuous change 
of color. Two 500-watt flood 
lights in each window complete 
the display illumination for every 
kind of merchandise. 


The floor plan shows how care- 
fully the store has been laid out 
to take the fullest advantage of 
store traffic. 


FIXTURE 
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Above is the interesting 
arrangement of the wash- 
ing machine and refrig- 
erator display in the main 
path of store traffic and 
still sufficiently to one 
side so that the interested 
prospect can, undisturbed, 
study these major appli- 





and Increases Sales 
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OVER AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 





“The Grand Prize Eurekas’”—Tuesday Evenings at 8 P. M., 
Eastern Standard Time; 7 P. M. Central Standard Time 








Tied is the first national radio broadcasting ever 
done by any vacuum cleaner manufacturer! 


The leader and pioneer is—as always—Eureka. 
The great programs of “The Grand Prize 
Eurekas” every Tuesday evening are another 
example of the progressiveness that has won 
world leadership for Eureka and success and 
profit for authorized Eureka dealers. 


Over 10,000,000 People will ‘Listen 
In” Every Tuesday 


Conservatively estimated, every Tuesday 
evening’s Eureka concert will be heard and 
enjoyed by more than 10,000,000 people. 
Through 14 great stations, these programs will 
reach practically from coast to coast. The 
artists who make up “The Grand Prize 


“Tune in” on one of these 


14 Stations 





WJAR- + + «- ~ Providence 
WTAG - Worcester 
- « « « New York WFI - - - «- - Philadelphia 
ae ee Boston WGR - Buffalo 








VACUUM 















In only five years the people of Detroit 
have purchased approximately twelve 
thousand Sunnysuds Washers—a million 
and a half dollars’ worth. 


It is problematical if any other electric 
washer, in its first five years in this 
market, can boast a record that even 
begins to compare with this. 


There are many well-founded reasons 
for this exceptional Sunnysuds Washer 
popularity. 


Arrangements can be made for a factory 
official to present complete details of 
the Sunnysuds proposition to you. 


SUNNY LINE APPLIANCES, INC. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Canadian Factory: Onward Manufacturing Co., Kitchener, Ontario 


Foreign Sales Dept.: 149 Broadway, New York City 
123 
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Below: Main auditorium 
with seating capacity of 
3,500. On the ceiling is 
portrayed electrically the 
sun, the moon and the 
planets as they appeared 
in the zodiac on the day 
that the cornerstone of the 
building was laid. Along 
the sides are suspended 
large gold-finished lan- 
terns. 











Lighting Installation in New $2,000,000 
Buffalo, N. Y., Consistory 


The most beautiful Consistory in the world has just been 
opened by the Scottish Rite Masons of Buffalo. The light- 
ing fixtures used throughout this building erected at a cost 
of $2,000,000 were created for the H. I. Sacket Electric 
Company of Buffalo in the workrooms of Cassidy Com- 
pany, Inc., of New York City. 


logues. 


lighting. 








Left: The Consistory’s Ball 
Room showing huge 
French crystal chandeliers 
in gold with cut penda- 
Wall brackets of 
antique gold complete the 
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: Electrical 
Merchandising 
believes with R. F. Pack 


that: 


“where the central station is actively, but fairly, 
selling appliances, the dealers will be found most 
5 : prosperous.” 











Setting Up Some Marks to Shoot At 


OLLOWING the appearance of the figures on 

J sserse kw.-hr. residence consumption in our 
March issue, persons becoming interested in the 
subject have made independent inquiries of individual 
central stations, and in some instances have obtained 

\ somewhat different figures for the local kw.-hr. index. 

As the result, numbers of letters have reached us 
citing these differences. We have gone over these dis- 
crepancies carefully but are impressed rather with the 
comparative agreement of the figures than with their 
divergency. It appears that with inquiries made at 
different times, probably different persons in the local 
companies undertook to figure up the ratios independ- 
ently. Naturally somewhat different assumptions were 
made and some differences are observable, but in gen- 
eral the results closely agree. 

As a result of the publicity which is being given to 
the subject by various independent studies and by 
Electrical Merchandising’s surveys, let us hope that this 
figure of average residence kw.-hr. consumption will in 
future be made one of the standard criteria of central- 
station operation—just as the local figures for “pounds 
of coal per kw.-hr.” are known by every central-station 
engineer. If we can get the residence index thus 
accepted in every central station, then in succeeding 
years when an inquiry of this kind is made there will 
be only one local figure on which all local officials will 
agree, 

Electrical Merchandising feels that much good can be 
accomplished by giving publicity to these average 
kw.-hr. figures so that men in various cities may com- 
pare their own operations in terms of local conditions. 
And carrying the idea further, would it not be an excel- 
lent annual feature of the N.E.L.A. Commercial Sec- 
tion if there could be compiled and published each year 
? the average residence consumption of say one thousand 

or so principal American communities? 


—_——- 
To Get at the Inside Facts 
, \HERE is need for an extension of store records 





as they are kept today by most electrical mer- 
chants. Accounts should be expanded to cover 
receipts and expenses by departments. A monthly sum- 
mary sheet as classified affords the only way in which 
the proprietor can put his finger on the sore spot and 
confidently say “There is the leak!” 
It is not a difficult or a costly matter to depart- 
Mentize a business and it is well worth while. There 
18 an adage which runs: “Half of the knowing is 
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knowing in time.” Not only will the keeping of records 
by five or six major departments enable a merchant to 
“know in time” but it will also furnish him much addi- 
tional useful information. And analysis and applica- 
tion of this information will speed up the efficiency 
of the entire organization. 





Are We Barking Up the Wrong Tree? 


OR some time the electrical industry has been 
Fe concern with establishing a working connection 

with the architect, on the theory that through this 
avenue approach can be made to the better class of 
homes. 

Now comes an analysis of the record of buildings 
erected in one western community, which suggests that 
the architect has perhaps been given too prominent a 
place in the picture and that time may more profitably 
be spent in educating the man who is handling the far 
greater part of the home construction in the average 
city—namely, the contractor and builder. 

On a single day, the city of Oakland, California, 
issued permits for the building of 105 homes. Of these, 
but two passed through the hands of architects. 
Berkeley allowed twenty-nine homes to be erected, of 
which five had architects. Alameda issued five per- 
mits, with but one architect involved. 

This was a typical day and typical not of this com- 
munity alone, but of conditions in all parts of the 
country. The buildings handled by general contractors 
through their own organizations without outside coun- 
sel is enormous. Only in a few sections of the country 
is the electrical industry doing anything constructive 
toward reaching this important group. 


The Scribbling Spectator 


























Get this picture: 

The oil-burner manufacturers in convention in De- 
troit. Four electrical men full of enthusiasm, holding 
forth on the oiler burner as a coming electrical appli- 
ance. One of the seventy-five manufacturers rises in 
astonishment—“Do you mean to tell me,” he says, “that 
the power companies would be interested in a device 
that will operate only seven months a year and bring 
them a revenue of only thirty dollars?” 

A small group of vacuum cleaner, clothes washer, and 
fan salesmen who were lurking in the offing, fainted 
and were carried out. 

* * * 

Ernie Greenwood, who carries the Banner of the 
Blessed Bean—as it were—in the great procession of 
appliance merchandisers, comes forward with a 
courageous thought—a welcome Declaration of Inde- 
pendence—Boston doing business at the same old stand. 
“Why only one class of appliances,” he asks, “to sell to 
every class of home? Paunchy purses or flabby ones— 
but every appliance in the store de luxe. How come?” 
Good stuff to argue on—and here it starts on page 6263, 
Marquis of Queensbury rules. 

And now come the conventions—the noble army of 
Public Servants surging to Atlantic City and four weeks 
of assorted electrical manufacturers and jobbers at Hot 
Springs. How do the springs get hot? Why they 
don’t stay long enough in bed to warm the mattress. 
E. E.W. 








CODE Questions and Answers 


Discussion of wiring and construction problems. 


Nationally-known inspection authority 


answers queries of 


Electrical Merchandising’s readers. 


By VICTOR H. TOUSLEY 


Chief of Electrical Inspection, City of Chicago 


Member of Electrical Code Committee, N. F. P. A. 














Locating Master Switch 
on Range Installation 


QUESTION: With reference to your 
interpretation of the 1925 Code, in 
which you state that the master switch 
on ranges may be placed elsewhere 
than within sight of the range. On 
reading paragraph 1602, section 2, of 
the 1925 Code, the wording is to the 
effect that this switch must be readily 
accessible, hence I do not understand 
why it may be placed elsewhere. 

ANSWER: Rule 1602, e, of the 1925 
Code reads: “Each complete electri- 
cally-heated appliance, whether con- 
taining one or more heating elements, 
which is of more than 1,320-watts total 
capacity, shall be supplied by a sep- 
arate branch circuit and shall be con- 
trolled by an indicating switch * * * 
readily accessible which switch shal’ 
disconnect all ungrounded wires sup- 
plying the appliance.” In the 1923 edi- 
tion of the Code, the words “located 
within sight of the appliance and” ap- 
peared where the stars (*) are shown 
in the 1925 rule quoted above. 

The intent and effect of the omission 
of these words in the 1925 Code was to 
so modify the rule that the switch was 
not required to “be within sight of the 
appliance.” There must, however, be 
some switch “readily accessible” that 
will disconnect all ungrounded wires. 

In a residence, for instance, the 
building service switch, which is gen- 
erally readily accessible, may be con- 
sidered as controlling the heater. 





Methods of Making Joints 


QUESTION: Will you please inform 
me of the proper method of making a 
joint in both small wires and large 


cables. What is meant by a “pig-tail” 
joint? Do all joints have to be 
soldered? 

ANSWER: In making a joint in an 


electrical conductor, the Code contem- 
plates that the result of this operation 
will approximate as closely as_ pos- 
sible both the conductivity and insulat- 
ing qualities of the conductor itself. 
It is not possible, ordinarily, to obtain 
this ideal condition, but the closer the 
joint approaches it, the better the re- 
sults. 

_ The first operation is, of course, the 
joining of the copper conductors. Be- 
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fore this can be done in an insulated 
wire the insulation must first be re- 
moved. This is an important step in 
making a good joint. The usual.pro- 
cedure is to cut away the insulation 
with a knife, the blade of the knife be- 
ing held at an angle to the copper and 
the blade drawn toward the end of the 
wire. In this way the insulation is 
cut in a taper down to the copper. 

It is dangerous, especially with small 
wires, to cut directly down through the 
insulation as in this way the copper 
conductor is likely to be cut or nicked 
and with even slight future bending it 
is liable to break. This method of cut- 
ting also leaves the insulation in bad 











Figure “A” illustrates “Western 


Union” joint. “B” shows proper 
method of making a tap 





condition for taping. With the insula- 
tion cut in a taper a much better job 
of taping can be accomplished. The 
copper is then scraped clean of all 
rubber and is ready for connection. 

The oldest and most common form of 
joint is that known as the “Western 
Union” joint. The two cleaned ends of 
wire are laid together with a short 
length of the copper of each wire ex- 
tending at an angle. One of these ex- 
tending wires is now twisted over the 
other wire, making a close tight wind. 
The remaining end is now twisted 
around the other wire. This joint will 
stand considerable strain and is always 
used where wires are under strain, as 
in open work. 

Where one wire taps on to another 
the insulation is cut off the main wire, 
the end of the wire to be tapped on is 
prepared as described above and then 
twisted tightly and closely around the 
main wire. 

The joint may be soldered by using 
a blow torch or a soldering iron. Flux 
is first placed on the wires and the wire 
is then heated to a point where the 


solder will run freely and completely 
through the joint. The excess flux is 
wiped off and while the joint is still 
warm rubber tape first stretched is 
tightly wound over the joint extending 
over the insulation at the ends. Fric- 
tion tape is then wound over the joint 
extending at the end a slight distance 
beyond the rubber tape. 

Properly done, this makes a very 
good joint. Care and good material 
should be used. Acids or poor fluxes 
will corrode the wire. Poor quality 
rubber tape will not stand the proper 
stretch and the stretching qualities are 
essential as the tension binds the layers 
together while the heat remaining in 
the joint vulcanizes the rubber. The 
joint should not be overheated nor the 
rubber insulation of the wire burned. 

Joints in large cables are made in 
much the same manner as described. 
The copper of the cable strands is cut 
away so that the joint when soldered 
will not be much larger than the origi- 
nal copper of the cable. Copper sleeves 
are sometimes placed over the strands 
and serve to hold in the solder and 
strengthen the joint. Large cables are 
not, usually, run open and are not 
therefore under tension. The mechani- 
cal strength of the joint is not, there- 
fore, of so much importance. Where 
the joint is under tension, it must be 
so made that the copper itself will hold 
the joint together without depending 
on the solder. 

In soldering joints in large cables 
it is better to pour hot solder over the 
joint until it reaches the proper tem- 
perature to hold the solder. While a 
torch can be used it is liable to burn 
the insulation of the wire. 


“Pig Tail” Joint Not Suitable 
Under Strain 


In a “pig tail” joint, the ends of 
the two wires are bared and cleaned 
and the two ends of wire twisted to- 
gether. This type of joint is not sult- 
able when placed under strain. It 18 
commonly used in conduit or armored- 
cable work and for fixture connections. 
The important points in making this 
type of joint is the protection of the 
sharp ends of the wire from cutting 
through the insulating tape and the 
fastening of the tape so it will not 
pull off. 

There are now in use various types 
of mechanical connectors for connect- 
ing both large and small wires and 
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these will undoubtedly find a continu- 
ally extended use. They eliminate the 
necessity for soldering and permit of a 
ready means for disconnecting for 
changes or tests. 





Weatherproof Wire for 
Supply Lines on In- 
dustrial Properties 
QUESTION: A factory building has 


a generator for supplying a number of 


buildings. It is necessary to run about 
500 feet on a pole line to reach one of 
the buildings. Do these wires have to 
be insulated, and if so, what kind of 
insulation should be used? 

ANSWER: The point raised in this 
question comes under rule 301 a, “Out- 
side Supply Lines—Line Wires.” Noth- 
ing is said in this rule as to the insula- 
tion on these wires. The 1918 Code in 
rule 12, a, on “Outside Work—All Sys- 
tems and Voltages” reads in part: 
“Line wires must have an approved 
weatherproof or rubber insulating cov- 
ering.” This requirement was omitted 
from the succeeding, or 1920, edition of 
the Code and has not appeared in any 
of the later editions. 

The answer to the above question is, 
therefore, that the code does not require 
any insulating covering on the line 
wires referred to. The code does, how- 
ever, require the service wires, or those 
wires running from the last pole to the 
building to have either a rubber or 
weatherproof insulation. 

It is the belief of the writer that 
wires on pole lines in industrial proper- 
erties should have at least a weather- 
proof insulation and it will be found 
that in some localities, state or city 
codes require such insulation. A 
weatherproof insulation does afford 


some means of protection. When dry, -~ 


and in good condition, an ordinary 
weatherproof insulation will generally 
insulate even high voltages. 

Many instances have been found of 
telephone wires lying across 2,300-volt 
weatherproof insulated wires where the 
insulation has not broken down. And 
even when wet, weatherproof wire may 
provide some insulation. 

The following record of a test on 
several samples of weatherproof wire 
will give some indication of its insu- 
lating qualities: 


BREAKDOWN VOLTAGE 


After ten minutes 
Dry immersion in water 


mamMple: Ass .cssves 3900 2250 
Sample B......... 3500 2000 
Sample Co ose sk 3050 2250 
Sample D......... 3800 2160 





110 Volts for 
Annunciator System 


QUESTION: Iam working onan an- 
nunciator system to be used in factory 
buildings. I would like to use the 110- 
volt house current on this system if 
possible. What type of wiring must I 
use to comply with the National Elec- 
trical Code? 

ANSWER: Signal systems are cov- 
ered by Article 60 of the Code. Rule 
6001 a, reads: “The provisions of this 
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article shall apply to telephone, tele- 
graph (except radio), district messen- 
ger and call bell circuits, fire and 
burglar alarm and similar systems.” 
Fine print note: “Such systems are 
hazardous only because of their lia- 
bility to become crossed with electric 
light, heat or power circuits.” 

It will be noted that the above defini- 
tion, also the rules that follow it, ap- 
parently are intended to apply to that 
class of signal systems connected to 
wires which come from some outside 
source and enter the building. An an- 
nunciation system within a building 
could not, therefore, be classed under 
this article. Signal systems, as a 
class, are not otherwise treated in the 
Code. 

Rule 202 e states: “Throughout this 
Code, unless otherwise specifically 
stipulated, the requirements shall be 
considered to be based upon the use 
of low potential wiring, devices, 
apparatus and appliances. * * *” 
Rule 202 a, reads: ‘Low potential shall 
mean 600 volts or less.” 

The question presented is whether 
the system described shall be classified 
as a “low-potential system” or as a 






Weather - proof 
covered WIT ~- 


Line wires may be uninsulated. 
Service wires must be covered 





“signal system.” If a low-potential 
system, the wires must be run with one 
of the methods approved by the Code. 
If a signal system, any class of wiring 
may be used. The Code does not, in 
itself, clearly answer the question. 
In signal systems as covered by 
Article 60, no limitations are placed on 
the voltage which may be used. In 
fact there are many instances where 
voltages of 110 volts are used. It has 
been quite common practice to use 110 
volts, taken from the ordinary build- 
ing lighting mains, to throw the nickel 
in nickel phones. Voltages running up 
as high as 500 volts have been used on 
some signaling circuits entering build- 
ings. Voltage, then, does not neces: 
sarily classify a circuit or system. 
The distinguishing feature which 
differentiates between a “low-potential” 
and a signaling system is apparently 
the amount of current which will flow 
in case of a short or ground. In nearly 
all signaling systems the circuit is gen- 
erally long and is carried on a wire of 
small capacity and therefore of con- 
siderable resistance. The circuit itself 
usually contains lamps, magnets, coils, 
condensers or other apparatus of com- 
paratively high resistance. Very fre- 
quently the circuit, before it leaves the 
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control station, passes through re- 
sistance lamps to reduce the voltage. 
Then, in addition to this, these circuits 
are usually protected by special fuses 
of small capacity. 

Whether the system referred to by 
the questioner will fall in one or the 
other of the two classes mentioned will 
depend upon the design, construction 
and arrangement of the complete sys- 
tem. While the description herein 
given will serve to indicate in a gen- 
eral way the answer to the question, 
there are other factors involved and 
the system itself should be submitted to 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories for ap- 
proval. 





Twelve Outlets to a Circuit 


QUESTIONS: Must we consider as 
the extreme limit of a branch circuit 
the twelve outlets as specified in the 
1923 National Electric Code, or in the 
case of border and outline lighting the 
fifteen-ampere fuse? Are we justified 
in accepting in the arch of a theater or 
church for instance, fifty lamps or 
twenty-five watts each or must we take 
into consideration the twelve outlets 
specified in the Code? 

ANSWER: Rule 807 f of the 1923 
Code reads: “On a two-wire branch 
circuit and on either side of a three- 
wire branch circuit, the number of out- 
lets shall not exceed twelve except by 
special permission of the inspection 
department.” The intent of this rule 
is to limit the load on a branch circuit 
to such as can be carried by a fifteer.- 
ampere fuse. Limiting a branch cir- 
cuit to twelve outlets is supposed to 
obtain in the ordinary lighting circuit 
a maximum load which will never ex- 
ceed the carrying capacity of a fifteen- 
ampere fuse. It is realized that there 
will be many cases where the limit of 
twelve outlets is not practicable. For 
instance in the case of “border” light- 
ing where rule 812 removes the limit 
of twelve outlets and in the case of 
“outline” lighting where rule 813 also 
removes the twelve-outlet limitation. 


Inspector May Grant 
Special Permission 


There are many special cases where 
the spirit of the rule may be strictly 
complied with by allowing more than 
twelve outlets per circuit. As previ- 
ously stated, what the Code desires to 
limit in a branch circuit is the current 
or amperes. In residence lighting, for 
instance, the ultimate load to be placed 
on a branch circuit is unknown. Lamps 
of twenty-five watts or of one hundred 
watts may be used, or the lamps in use 
at any time may be changed. The 
experience of the Code has been that 
twelve outlets generally obtains a fair 
compliance with the spirit of the branch 
circuit rule. 

In the case of special lighting, how- 
ever, the wattage of the lamp to be 
used is generally known, and it is well 
within the province of an inspector to 
grant special permission to place more 
than twelve outlets on a circuit in these 
cases. This practice is followed by 
many inspection departments and is 
found to work out successfully. 


Oil Burner Control for 
Apartment Houses 


A profitable piece of work may 
often be obtained by the electrical 
contractor if he will sell the idea of 
oil burner control to apartment 
houses in his community. A prac- 
tical system worked out by the Hick- 
son Electric Co. of Rochester, N. Y., 
is here illustrated. This is for an 
apartment house where a different 
day and night temperature is 
required. 

The circuit is operated by a time 
clock and two contactor Thermo 
switches. One pointer of the clock 
is set when the day temperature is 
desired and the other pointer is set 
at the time the night temperature is 
required. One Thermo switch was 
set at 72 deg. for the day tempera- 
ture and the other set at 60 deg. for 
the night temperature. The two 
contacts of the D.P. switch on the 
clock were changed so that one con- 
tact is always on. 

This system has more than satis- 
fied the owner, the main attraction 
being that the only attention required 
is to wind the clock once a week, 
making the system entirely auto- 
matic. 

Not only could this system be in- 
stalled in apartment houses but its 
merit would be appreciated in the 
homes of professional men. 
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Hook for 
Heavy Fixtures 


Every fixture, particularly those with 
rigid-conduit stems, pulls heavily on 
the outlet box to which it is attached. 
The idea illustrated above shows one 
method of lessening the strain by at- 
taching the fixture to a steel screw 


Feeder line on ceiling 


hook independent of this outlet box. 


The feeder line terminates at the 
ceiling box, and the current is brought 
to the fixture through a strip of 
flexible conduit. 
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This oil burner control 
— consists of two thermo 
switches set at 75 deg. 
and 60 deg. for day and 
night heating, and a 
time clock. The contacts 
of the D.P. switch on 
the clock are changed 
so that one contact is 
always on. 
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Wiring Vases 


A monthly income that more than 
doubly pays the rent is being ob- 
tained by the Hempstead Radio and 
Electric Shop, L. I., for converting 
vases into electric table lamps. 

Great difficulty had been en- 
countered in cutting a hole in the 
vase to permit the passing of the 
wire through the bottom of the lamp. 
This is especially true when the vase 
is made of a high-grade clear china. 
This Hempstead contractor has 
found, however, a fast and safe way 
to cut this hole as follows: 

Obtain a piece of case-hardened 
tool steel such as a file and sharpen 
it to a point. Using this as a chisel, 
gently chip a circle the size of the 
hole wanted. A tap on the center of 
the space chipped will open a neat 
round hole with the least hazard of 
cracking the vase. 

It is often necessary to make a 
plaster-of-paris fill to give the vase 
sufficient body to fasten the cluster, 
etc. The action of the plaster-of- 
paris drying often cracks the vase re- 
sulting in considerable loss of money 
and reputation, to the contractor. 
This danger can be entirely elim- 
inated by placing, in the plaster of 
paris fill, several wheat straws such 
as used in soda fountains. These 
take care of the expansion and in no 
way reduce the quality of the job. 





Testing for Grounds and 
Faulty Insulation 


An efficient method of testing for 
grounds which does not require an 
extra person to watch the meters or 
lamps is given here by R. N. Vining 
of the Detroit Seamless Steel Tubes 
Company. 

A connection of lamps or resistors 
with fuses as shown in the accom- 
panying diagram will indicate 4a 
ground continuously. Two sets of 
100-watt, 250-volt lamps are con- 
nected in series across the 230 volt 
supply. A connection between the 
two sets of lamps is grounded. One- 
amp. fuses are connected in series 
with the lamps at A and B. Under 
normal operation using  250-volt 
lamps on a 230-volt circuit, a current 
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of .92 amp. would be drawn through 
the fuses by the lamps, which is not 
sufficient to blow the fuses. 

If a ground occurs on either side 
of the line, one set of lamps will be 
subject to full line voltage instead of 
half line voltage thereby raising the 
current through that set of lamps to 
1.84 amperes. This amount of cur- 
rent would blow the fuse for this 
set of lamps, giving a permanent in- 
dication of a ground on the side of 
the line opposite that to which the 
fuse is connected. A non-renewable 
fuse will be found preferable. 

This method of ground detection 
has been used with excellent results. 





Measuring Voltages 
Higher than Capacity of 


Voltmeter 


It is often found necessary to 
measure voltages higher than the 
capacity of any available voltmeter. 
A method of overcoming this diffi- 
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The voltage of the circuit is equal to the 
voltage drop across the lamp times the 
number of lamps in series. 





culty is shown here as used by 


Howard Davies, Philadelphia, Pa. 


In a series circuit, the voltage drop 
across each lamp is the same provid- 
ing the lamps are of equal resistance 
The voltmeter reading, 


and size. 
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times the number of lamps in series 
will equal the voltage across the line. 

The number of lamps used should 
depend on the supply voltage. In the 
diagram, A shows how the voltage of 
a 250-volt circuit may be checked by 
putting two 125-volt lamps in series 
and taking the voltage drop across 
one of the lamps. As shown in B, a 
550-volt circuit may be checked the 
same way by using five 110-volt 
lamps in series. 

This method is satisfactory where 
great accuracy is not required. 

By keeping the tested lamps con- 
nected, time can be saved in future 
use. 





Saving Time When Motor 
Bearings Freeze 

Many times a contractor is called 
to repair a motor the bearings of 
which have frozen or swollen in such 
a way as to prevent the turning of 
the shaft. This ordinarily requires 
the removal of the end-plates of the 
motor by a method consuming much 
labor and often’ spoiling good 
bearings. 

A Hempstead, L. I., contractor, 
Mr. Hayward, takes with him on 
each motor-repair call a can of rust 
solvent, several brands of which are 
on the market. If the motor is 
frozen he squirts a few drops of the 
solvent in the oil cups of each bear- 
ing allowing it to stand for ten or 
fifteen minutes. In practically all 
instances the bearings will then free 
easily and are usually found in good 
condition. 

He then carefully drains the oil 
containers and refills with new oil, 
taking care that all of the rust sol- 
vent is removed. In a half hour’s 
time he has turned out a good job 
for a satisfied customer. 


To Prevent Water from 


Collecting in Conduit 


Considerable difficulty has been 
experienced by circuits becoming 
grounded due to water in the con- 
duit, especially in cases of new build- 
ings which have been under con- 
struction for weeks or months. Con- 
duit is installed in these buildings 
while construction of the building is 
in progress and is subjected to the 
same conditions that would result if 
the conduit were installed outside in 
the weather, due to the fact that the 
roughing in of the job is done before 
the roof and windows are in place. 

No particular precautions are 
necessary where the conduit leaves 
one wall outlet and runs up to the 
floor above and comes down to the 
next outlet, but in cases where the 
conduit runs down and across the 
floor or through wall to the next 
outlet, water invariably gets into the 
conduit and grounds and short cir- 
cuits appear. These grounds and 
shorts generally do not appear for 
several months afterwards, and own- 
ers are put to the expense of swab- 
bing out conduits and drawing in 
new wire. 

Most of this difficulty could be 
prevented by routing the conduit so 
as to avoid traps. Securely plugging 
with corks, the ends of all conduits 

running downward, will tend to 
minimize this condition. 
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Weather Bulletin 
Increases Value of 
x . ed 
Electric Signs 
Increasing the attracting power of 
the electrical sign by making it a 
weather bulletin is an idea adaptable 
to any line of business and would 
prove to be a very efficient advertis- 
ing medium to the electrical con- 
tractor in each small town. 
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“DEALER HELPS” the Manufacturers Offer 


Show Window, Counter, Mail Advertising and Specialty 
Aids Offered to Help the Dealer Get More Business 


Getting Ready for “June 
Bride”’ Displays 

The Season of Many Marriages is 
approaching and merchants are giv- 
ing attention to “Bride” displays. 

Among the sources on which the 
electrical merchant may draw for his 
display ideas and equipment are the 
Society -for Electrical Development, 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
the various electrical manufacturers 
and the Dennison Company, with 
stores and representatives in all 
towns and cities. 

The Society for Electrical Develop- 
ment is offering this year several 
special “helps,” consisting of win- 
dow and store panel, 214 in. x 31 in., 
in ten colors, unbound or bound with 
tin; eight-page die-cut circular, in 
three colors; direct-mail _ selling 
folder (illustrated on this page) ; 
life-size “bride” cutout for window 
and store interiors; three window 
cards, hand-lettered; series of five 
“bride gift” feature stories for news- 
papers; sales manual, “Electrical 
Gifts for the Bride’; lantern slides; 


advertising cuts and 
mats; anda radio talk, 
“A Practical Remem- 
brance for the Bride 
Will Be Best Appreci- 
ated,” for use by local 
organizations and 
individual companies. 
Full information on 
these “helps,” includ- 
ing prices, may be had 
from the Society. 
Crepe paper makes 
a most pleasing back- 
ground for the “‘bride”’ 
display. The Dennison 
Company has a book 
which gives directions 
for the use of crepe 
paper in window dis- 
play, illustrating by 
sketches how to make 
rosettes, drapes, 
fringe, tubes, and various other ar- 
rangements to form decorative back- 
grounds. This book may be had upon 
request together with other printed 
matter from the Dennison Manufac- 
turing Company, Framingham, Mass. 


of a 
bride 


electrical one. 
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All the decorative cut-outs in this 
window are supplied by the West- 
inghouse Lamp Company, 150 Broad- 
way, New York City, as part of its 
1926 window trim service. Similar 
cut-outs have been designed for all 
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occasions of the year. They are by 
a well-known artist and are unusu- 
ally lovely in subject and coloring. 
Against a background of soft silk 
or velvet, the appliances and lamps 
make an enticing display. 








No friend or relative 

prospective 
could resist 
the appeal couched 
in this new direct- 
mail folder, to make 
her wedding gift an 











The Roach-Appleton Manufacturing 
Company, 3440 North Kimball Avenue, 
Chicago, has issued new trade price 
blanks for jobbers’ convenience in es- 
tablishing their own resale prices on 
enameled and galvanized outlet boxes 
and covers, ceiling boxes and plates. 


The P. A. Geier Company, Cleveland, 
has prepared an attractive four-color 
cut-out on the “Royal” vibrator and one 
on the hair dryer. “When these appli- 
ances are taken out of the dark corner 
of the show case and given a little 
prominence, the result invariably is a 
steady movement of the merchandise,” 
says James L. Mahon, merchandising 
manager of the company, “and when 
such display is backed up with an at- 
tractive poster or card carrying a few 
words of sales suggestion the turn-over 
exceeds that of many items which re- 
quire sales effort by the dealer.” 


The Torrington Company, Torrington, 
Conn., in a catalog on ball bearings 
gives complete details of the entire line 
of open (magneto) and closed (radial) 
types of ball bearings, which range in 
shaft size from 4 m/m (.1575) to 25 
m/m (.9842). The company issues 2 
booklet of general interest written by 
the well known novelist, George Kibbe 
Turner, entitled “Romance of Needle 
in Little Torrington.” 

The Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., is taking orders now for the 1927 
calendar. Payment for the calendars 
is not required until delivered, soon 
after November 1, but the company asks 
that orders be placed early. The actual 
size of the calendar is 94 in. x 15 in. 
It is in three sections, the picture on 
each drawn by a well-known artist. 
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You can equip your home 
with SHADE-O-TONES for 
Only One Dollar Down 
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Spreading the Gospel of “Shaded Light” 


Many benefits are derived from 
shaded light—to consumer, dealer, 
manufacturer and central station. 
The consumer conserves his sight 
by eliminating eye-strain, the deal- 
er and manufacturer sell more 
lamp shades and more high-wattage 
lamps and the central station’s resi- 
dence lighting load is increased 
through the use of larger and more 


powerful lamps. Here is a display 
featured by the Consolidated Lamp 
& Glass Company, Coraopolis, Pa., 
now campaigning “shaded lights.” 
A_ special sales program for a 
“shaded light” campaign for central 
stations is available and newspaper 
electros, broadsides and other “dealer 
helps” may be had. The glass shades 
pictured are described on page. 6279. 





Soap and the Electric Washer 


In trying to convince a prospec- 
tive customer of the services an elec- 
tric washer will render, it is, of 
course, necessary that pre-sale dem- 
onstrations be thoroughly satisfac- 
tory from the woman’s point of view. 
But the success of the demonstration 
does not always lie with the sales- 
man for he must have favorable con- 
ditions under which to work—a good 
washer, the proper kind of soap, etc. 

Speaking of soap, Lever Brothers 
Company, manufacturer of “Rinso” 
and “Lux,” is co-operating with 
washing machine manufacturers and 
dealers to supply the housewife with 
the necessary information in regard 
to the use of soap with the electric 


washer. Here are some of the serv- 
Ices included in this co-operative 
plan. 


1. The company analyzes hard 
water problems in the dealers’ terri- 
tories and makes recommendations 
as to the proper amount of soap to 
use in these territories to secure a 
perfect wash. 

2. Co-operation with dealers in 
Solving other laundry problems, in- 
cluding removing of stains, the best 
methods of washing colored fabrics, 
“Rayon,” ete. 

3. Educational bulletins sent to 
washing machine dealers on the sub- 





jects of “What Is Soap?” 
Is Dirt?” “How Does Soap Clean 
Clothes?” “The Perfect Demonstra- 
tion Wash,” “Hard Water,” “Rinso 
in Hard Water Cities,’ “What Are 
Suds?” 

4. A well-trained corps of “Rinso” 
men to call and instruct washing ma- 
chine dealers and salesmen in the 
proper use of “Rinso” for demonstra- 
tion purposes. These salesmen are 
capable of assisting the dealer and 
salesmen in their demonstrating 
work in the field. 

5. “Rinso” for demonstration pur- 
poses furnished free of charge to 
washing machine dealers. 

6. Advertisements in newspapers 
and magazines feature the names 
and photographs of different wash- 
ing machines indorsing “Rinso.” 
Housewives are being educated to do 
their washing at home instead of 
sending it to the laundry, thus creat- 
ing new prospects for the washing 
machine dealer. 

Over 3,700 washing machine deal- 
ers are now using “Rinso” ex- 
clusively in washing machine demon- 
strations, the company reports and 
28 makers of leading washing ma- 
chines are recommending its use in 
their washers. The company is in- 
viting all dealers to tie up with its 
national advertising efforts. 


“What 
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Bridge Score Pads with 
Electrical Messages 


“Considering,” says the Society for 
Electrical Development, “that there are 
millions of dollars spent every year for 
bridge prizes and that bridge players 
are usually people in reasonably affluent 
circumstances, there would seem to be 
a great opportunity for selling more 
electrical things through bridge 
parties.” 

The suggested method of selling 
more electrical things is by the use of 
electrical messages on bridge score 
pads. The Society has just worked out 
an arrangement for supplying at low 
cost quantities of bridge score pads, 
containing the new method of scoring. 
These pads can be supplied in quan- 
tities to electrical merchants for dis- 
tribution to customers, prospects, 
women’s clubs, etc. Each pad will con- 
tain the imprint of the merchant in the 
top left-hand corner, and in red letter- 
ing across the bottom of the pad will 
be a suggestive message such as, 
“Electrical Things Make Ideal Bridge 
Prizes.” 

In quantities, the pads, containing 
twenty sheets each, will cost less than 
ten cents, which is cheaper than the 
average score pad, containing the same 
number of leaves, can be bought for. 
Full information regarding this new 
“sales aid” may be had from the So- 
ciety, at 522 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 




















Moving Fan Display 


Use of fans in the home is popu- 
larized by the simple fan display 
pictured. Practically no accesso- 
ries are needed, for the center of 
the display is the card showing 
the half-length figure of a boy. 
A fan in the foreground, trained 
on the card, sets the boy’s tie 
fluttering. This card, together 
with other “sales aids” are issued 
by the Wagner Electric Corpora- 
tion, St. Louis, Mo. 





















































Electragists Meet at Cedar 
Point, Lake Erie, August 24 


The Association of Electragists has 
announced a change in its plans for its 
1926 convention, and has completed 
arrangements for holding the conven- 
tion at Cedar-Point-on-Lake-Erie, San- 
dusky, Ohio, on August 24 to 27. 

The selection of this attractive sum- 
mer resort on Lake Erie has made 
possible holding the convention during 
the vacation period before the schools 
open, which will appeal to many elec- 
tragists who can take their families 
with them for an ideal vacation. 

Several miles of wonderful bathing 
beach, canoeing and boating through 
the many lagoons, and fishing and boat 
rides on the lake are included in the 
outdoor attractions of this resort. 

The headquarters for the convention 
will be at the Breakers Hotel, which 
can accommodate several thousand 
people, and the convention plans in- 
clude a large manufacturers’ exhibit 
adjoining the Convention Hall. 

The Indiana Association of Electra- 
gists and the Northern Ohio Associa- 
tion have already announced that they 
will hold their summer conventions at 
Cedar Point on the day preceding the 
National Convention, and it is expected 
that many other state organizations 
will adopt the same plan. 

This summer marks the completion 
of the first twenty-five years for the 
Association of Electragists Inter- 
national and it is planned to make this 
convention a fitting celebration of that 
event. 





Reorganization of Westing- 
house Sales Department 


A complete reorganization of the 
sales department, involving the reallo- 
cating of the managing personnel and 
the creating of several new activities 
has been announced by E. D. Kilburn, 
vice-president and general sales man- 
ager of the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, _ effective 
April 1. 

The change, which involves all de- 
partmental sales managers of the com- 
pany, consists of the following appoint- 
ments: assistant to vice-president, E. H. 
Sniffin, formerly manager, Power De- 
partment; director of sales, T. J. Pace, 
formerly manager, Supply department; 
Central station manager, G. H. Froebel, 
formerly manager, Marine department; 
Industrial sales manager, J. M. Curtin, 
formerly manager Industrial depart- 
ment; Transportation sales manager, 
M. B. Lambert, formerly manager, 
Railway department; asssitant director 
of sales, A. C. Streamer, formerly 
assistant to manager, Supply depart- 
ment; generating apparatus manager, 
H. W. Smith, formerly general engi- 
neer; traction apparatus manager, A. J. 
Manson, formerly manager heavy trac- 
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Conventions Coming 


VACUUM CLEANER MANUFACTUR- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION, Cleveland, 
Ohio, May 7 

NATIONAL RADIO TRADE ASSOCIA- 
TION, Atlantic City, N.J.,May | 
10-16 

ELECTRICAL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
OF PACIFIC COAST, San Fran- | 
cisco, Calif., May 18-15 

| 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC LIGHT ASSO- 
CIATION, Atlantic City, N. J., | 
May 17-21 | 

ELECTRICAL CREDIT ASSOCIATION, 
National Association at New 
York, May 20-21 

ELECTRIC POWER CLUB, Hot 
Springs, Va., May 24-27 

ELECTRICAL SUPPLY JOBBERS’ AS- 
SOCIATION, Hot Springs, Va., 
June 1-5 

NORTHWEST ELECTRIC LIGHT AND 
POWER ASSOCIATION, Spokane, 
Wash., June 16-19 

MICHIGAN’ SECTION, 





N.E.LA., 





| at Mackinac Island, Mich., 
| June 24-26 
ASSOCIATION ELECTRAGISTS IN- 


TERNATIONAL, Cedar Point on | 
Lake Erie, August 24-27. 




















tion division, Railway department; mo- 
tor apparatus manager, O. F. Stroman, 
formerly assistant to manager, Indus- 
trial department; switchgear apparatus 
manager, R. A. Neal, formerly head of 
switch section, Supply department; and 
distribution apparatus manager, G. A. 
Sawin, formerly assistant to Manager, 
Supply department. 

The announcement is the culmination 
of a reorganization of the Westinghouse 
sales system which has been in course 
of development for some time. Its 
effect according to Mr. Kilburn will be 
to form a more flexible organiaztion 
now necessary to serve and anticipate 
the needs of electrical apparatus users, 
due to the tremendous development of 
the industry. 

Mr. Sniffin, newly appointed assist- 
ant to vice-president became prominent 
as commercial aid to George Westing- 
house, founder of the Westinghouse 
Companies. He is one of three men 
who were directly responsible for the 
introduction of the steam turbine to the 
United States. 

The new director of sales, Mr. Pace 
has been with the company since 1902 
when he was given charge of illuminat- 
ing apparatus in the Detail and Supply 
correspondence department. Three 
years later, he was made manager of 
which was termed the illuminating and 
rectifier sections. In 1915 Mr. Pace 
was made assistant to manager of the 
Supply Sales department, an outgrowth 
of the former Detail and Supply de- 
partment. Five years later he was 
made assistant manager of his depart- 
ment, a position he held to 1922 when 
he was appointed manager. 









News of the Electrical Trade 


Reorganization Changes in 
Graybar Sales Department 


G. E. Cullinan, vice-president in 
charge of sales of the Graybar Electric 
Company, announces a reorganization 
of the sales department. 

The reorganization, together with 
the staff designation of the personnel, 
is as follows: M. A. Curran, assistant 
to vice-president, formerly manager of 
the central station department; J. L. 
Ray, general supply sales manager, 
formerly manager of supply and equip- 
ment department; E. A. Hawkins, gen- 
eral telephone and appliance sales 
manager; G. F. Hessler, general utili- 
ties sales manager, formerly manager 
line material sales department; G. K. 
Heyer, assistant general supply sales 
manager, formerly telephone sales 
manager; A. J. Eaves, public address 
and carrier current sales manager; 
P. M. Rainey, telephone sales manager, 
formerly sales development manager; 
G. E. Chase, broadcasting sales man- 
ager, formerly’ broadcasting sales 
engineer; O. E. Richardson, broadcast- 
ing sales engineer; J. W. Skinkle, sig- 
nalling sales manager; A. E. Hetzner, 
signalling sales engineer; and A. S. 
Wise, appliance sales engineer. 

The above changes in staff personnel 
are the culmination of a reorganization 
of the Graybar general sales organiza- 
tion which has been in course of 
development for some time. Its effect, 
according to Mr. Cullinan, will be to 
present a more specialized organiza- 
tion, necessitated by the great growth 
of the electrical industry as a whole, 
and more particularly, by the expand- 
ing activities of the Graybar Company. 





Philadelphia Electric Club to 
Exhibit Home Electrical 


During the Sesquicentennial Expo- 
sition to be held at Philadelphia June 1 
to December 1, and which it is expected 
will be attended by 50,000,000 people, 
a complete electrical home will be ex- 
hibited to Exposition visitors under the 
auspices of the Philadelphia Electric 
Club, the local organization of the in- 
dustry. 

Ground for the new model Home 
Electrical was broken by President 
Birdsell of the Electric Club, April 22, 
following a luncheon meeting at the 
club headquarters, 121 S. Twelfth 
Street, which was addressed _ briefly 
by Wa'ter H. Johnson. president of the 
Philadelphia Electric Company; J. Mc- 
Clatchy, builder of the electrical home; 
O. H. Caldwell, editor of Electrical 
Merchandising, and J. G. Crosby, pro- 
poser of the idea of a Home Electrical 
for the Exposition. 





The Hart-Parr Company of Charles City, 
Iowa, has appointed Shafer Greenburg as 
New England District Manager, and A. O. 
Ruste Pacific Coast Representative. 
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Federal Electric Company 
Celebrates Twenty-fifth 
Birthday 


The Federal Electric Company of 
Chicago, manufacturers of electric 
signs, household appliances and spe- 
cialties, completed its first twenty-five 
years in the electrical industry on 
March twenty-fifth. The founders of 
the business, John F. Gilchrist and 
James M. Gilchrist, were guests of 
honor on that night at a dinner given 
at the Hotel La Salle by P. D. Rensen- 
house, secretary and treasurer of the 
company. The dinner was attended by 
the directors and principal people of the 
company and its subsidiaries. Talks 
were given by Martin J. Insull, presi- 
dent of the Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany, and Edward W. Lloyd, vice- 
president of the Commonwealth Edison 
Company, who are directors of the 
company. 

The Messrs. Gilchrist were presented 
with diamond set service badges and 
attractive favors were presented the 
guests by the Federal Profit Sharing 
Company and the Henkel and Best 
Company, subsidiaries of the Federal 
Electric Company. 

Congratulatory messages were re- 
ceived from people in the electrical in- 
dustry over the entire United States. 





E. V. Pryor to Head Merchan- 
dise Sales for Forshay Co. 


The W. B. Forshay Company, owners 
and operators of electric utility com- 
panies supplying service in 172 towns 
in the Middle Western States surround- 
ing Minnesota, has formed an organiza- 
tion for the sale of electric apliances in 
its territory. 

K. V. Pryor, formerly associated with 
the Wisconsin Valley Electric Company 
and the Illinois Power & Light Cor- 
poration, has been appointed manager 
of merchandise sales. 





Home Lighting Course at 
Edison Lighting Institute 


The Edison Lamp Works announce 
the fourth home lighting course to be 
held at the Edison Lighting Institute 
from June 7 to 11. The course is 
designed primarily to train women em- 
ployees of electric service companies in 
the best methods of selling residence 
lighting. 

Students should be registered for the 
course at the earliest possible time. 
Hotel reservations will be made on 
request for anyone planning to attend 
the course. Communications regarding 
the home lighting course should be 
addressed to Edison Lighting Institute, 
Edison Lamp Works of General Elec- 
tric Company, Harrison, N. J. 





T The Circle F Manufacturing Company of 
Cocnton, N. J., announces that the Murphy 
-ompany, 902 Georgia Saving Trust Build- 
pal Atlanta, Ga., has been appointed repre- 
qntative in North Carolina, South Carolina, 
7orgia, Florida, Alabama, Tennessee as 
far west as Nashville. 

The Jefferson Electric Manufacturing 
ee 501-511 S, Green Street, Chicago, 
a8 appointed G. W. Mears as representa- 


tive in the j ¢ fmartaite ay 
ritory. 2 Ohio and West Virginia ter 
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The Barnett Foundry and Machine 
Company announces the appointment of 
Glenn A. Wilson as sales manager. 
Mr. Wilson will make his headquarters 
at the main office and works of the 
company at Irvington, New Jersey. The 
company is planning an active selling 
campaign of a small size popular model 
which it has recently placed on the 
market under the name of the Capitol 
Junior Electric Ironer. 


The Hoover Company announces the 
appointment of Thomas F. Kelly to the 
position of branch manager in charge 
of all sales activities for Illinois and 
Eastern Iowa with offices in the com- 
pany’s new sales quarters at 18 East 
Erie Street, Chicago, Ill Mr. Kelly 
comes to Chicago from Hamilton, Onta- 
rio, where he held the position of vice- 
president of the Hoover Company, Ltd. 

Co-incident with the advancement of 
Mr. Kelly, the Hoover Company opened 
its new sales and service headquarters 
at the above address. 





The U. S. Hungerford Brass and Copper 
Company, New York City, has opened a 
new warehouse at 312-314 N. Second Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


The Acme Manufacturing Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has incorporated under the 
new name of Acme Lighting Products, Inc. 


The Electric Service Supplies 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 
burgh office’ to 
Building. 


Company 
has moved its Pitts- 
Room 1123 Bessemer 
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Westinghouse Agent-Jobbers 
at Hot Springs, Va. 


The next annual meeting of the 
Westinghouse Agent-Jobbers Associa- 
tion will be held at The Homestead 
Hotel, Hot Springs, Va., during the 
week of May 24. 





Addition to S. E. D. Staff 


Bernard Badrian has joined the staff 
of the The Society for Electrical 
Development. Mr. Badrian’s experience 
includes three years in the testing de- 
partments of the General Electric Com- 
pany and seven years with the Pacific 
States Electric Company and _ seven 
years as district manager for the 
Hurley Machine Company on_ the 
Pacific Coast and later as a manufac- 
turers agent. His special work with 
the Society will be in connection with 
the furtherance of the Red Seal Plan 
to Assure Adequate Wiring. 





The Jolonick Appliance Company, under 
the direction of Hartnell Jolonick, president, 
has opened a specialty jobbing house at 215 
Browder Street, Dallas, Tex., and will 
carry a complete line of household appli- 
ances, including washers, ranges, water 
heaters and the smaller devices. 

E. F. Lux has been appointed sales 
manager of Lamb Brothers and Greene, 
Nappanee, Ind., manufacturers of art glass 
= silk shade portable, junior, and bridge 
amps. 





Busy Buttons Enters the Electrical Cast 

















A new character in the electrical 
merchandising drama has been in- 
troduced in the character of “Busy 
Buttons.” This enterprising young 
lad first saw the light of day 
in southern California, where the 
Southern California Edison Com- 
pany has introduced him to its 
customers as the symbol of electric 
service in all departments of life. 
Here he is as portrayed by a group 


of officials of that company. Those 
in the group are: seated, left to 
right—F. B. Lewis, R. H. Ballard, 
B.F. Pearson, H. W. Dennis. Stand- 
ing—Will Fisher, W. L. Frost, A. R. 
Kelly, D. M. Trott, R. E. Smith, 
S. C. Haver, Jr., C. P. Staal, F. L. 
Greenhouse, and E. R. Davis. Miss 
Helen Hineman is mascot of the 
band. “Bus Buttons” has been well 
personified, 
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OSSESSING an effi- 

ciency that is amazing, 
durability that is lasting, 
beauty that is pleasing, the 
New and Greater Hoover 
is the cleaner of tomorrow. 
It is far, far better than 
the previous best. 


THE HOOVER COMPANY, NORTH CANTON, OHIO 
The oldest and largest maker of electric cleaners 
The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 
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New Copeland Sales 
Executive 











\ 


Copeland Products, Ine., of 
Detroit, Mich., manufacturers of 
household electric refrigeration 
systems, announce the appointment 
of W. D. McElhinny as vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales. 

Mr. McElhinny comes to Cope- 
land Products, Inc., with a wide 
range of experience in all phases 
of electric refrigeration sales, hav- 
ing been engaged in this field since 
February, 1919. 





Davis Department Store Holds 
Second Electrical Show 


The Davis Company of Chicago, in 
the Spring of last year, put on their 
first electric show which was an un- 
qualified success. Their second annual 
show was held from March 15-24, and 
was again, from the standpoint of sales 
and attendance remarkably successful. 
So successful in fact, as to cause H. C. 
Price, manager of the house furnishing 
department of this company to an- 
nounce the third show for the Spring 
of 1927. During the week of the Davis 
Electric Show a number of house fur- 
nishing buyers from department stores 
throughout the middle west, visited 
Chicago to view the Davis show and 
discuss various angles of the electrical 
merchandising problem as it applies to 
department stores, and especially to in- 
vestigate the show method of selling 
merchandise. These department store 
buyers together with a number of dis- 
tributors and appliance manufacturers 
gathered at the Webster Hotel, Chi- 
cago, March 17 for a dinner and dis- 
cussion of these subjects. 





The Wakefield Brass Company, of Ver- 
mutton, Ohio, announces that Car) J. Frisbee 
as just joined its sales organization. He 
bg be in charge of the sales in the states 
of Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, and Illinois. 
‘ Forman Bros., and Company. Ine., an- 
Gale non acne 1 they will move to 
€ -w buildin g s 2 - 
third Street. g at 69 West Twenty 
The Signal Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany, announces that W. J. Tideman has 
€n appointed to succeed Charles E. 
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Hammond, who has resigned as secretary 
and treasurer of the company. 


The Packard Electric Company, announces 
the appointment of Howard B. Johnson as 
representative of its Transformer Division 
in the Chicago district. Mr. Johnson suc- 
ceeds L. H. Alline who recently resigned 
to accept a position as general manager 
of the Maine-New Brunswick Power Com- 
pany, with headquarters at Presque Isle, 
Maine. 

The General Electric Company, has ap- 
pointed R. M. Alvord manager of its San 
Francisco office. He succeeds E. O. Shreve 
who recently was named manager of the 
industrial department of the company with 
headquarters at Schenectady. 


The Garl Signal Company, has _ been 
formed in Akron, Ohio, to market the Garl 
fire and police alarm signals for munici- 
palities and industrial plants. The com- 
pany, capitalized at $100,600, over the good 
will, basic patents, etc., of the Garl Elec- 
tric Company, 

The Fullman 


Manufacturing Company, 
Latrobe, Pa., 


has appointed Norman F. 


Grier, 1712 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill., as district sales representative 
for Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, and Wis- 


consin; and Walker Calderwood, 1444 Park 
Place, Detroit, Mich. as_ district sales 
representative for the state of Michigan. 





Where to Buy the Lamps and 


Gifts Shown on Pages 
6268-6269 


George Donovan, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City—pottery lamp in circle. 

Bush Terminal Sales Building, Art 
and Gift Division, 130 West 42d Street, 
New York City—Dutch pottery vase 
and Italian pottery jar in circle, also 
Spanish pottery vase in picture below 
and Spanish pottery jardiniere in bot- 
tom picture. 

Taiyo Trading Company, 101 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, animal ash 
tray. 

Lightolier Company, 569 Broadway, 
New York City—Spanish torcheres. 

Artcraft Iron Works, Inc., 2 West 
23d Street, New York City—floor lamp 
at upper right. 

Vaslamp Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, 31 West 26th Street, New York 
City—lamp with wicker base. 

Neuwirth, Robinson & Goldman, 33 
East 18th Street, New York City— 
floor lamp in bottom picture. 

The Haven Company, 666 Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill.—floor lamp, 
table sun dial, ship and table lamp in 
right center. 
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Arglomaco, Inc., 114 East 23d Street, 
New York City—bridge lamp at upper 
left. 

Bush Terminal Sales Building, Art 
& Gift Division, 130 West 42d Street, 
New York City—Italian pottery lamp 
in circle and pottery vase. 

Fulper Pottery Company, Fleming- 
ton, N. J.—“Fish” ash tray. 

Gruber Brothers, 392 Broadway, 
New York City—lantern fixture. 

Manning, Bowman & Company, 
Meriden, Conn.—electric percolator set. 

Mary Ryan, 225 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City—tile-top coffee table, also 
student’s lamp and Nellie Custis lamp 
in center right picture. 

George Donovan, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City—glass-base Colonial 
lamp. 

Rindsberger Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, 22 East 24th Street, Chicago, IIl. 
—two floor lamps and table lamp in bot- 
tom picture. 
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S. G. Hibben Heads New 
Westinghouse Department 


Samuel G. Hibben has been placed in 
charge of the combined engineering 
and illumination departments of the 
Westinghouse Lamp Company. Under 
his supervision will be grouped the com- 
mercial engineering department and the 
illumination bureau, the consolidated 
activities to be known as a new com- 
mercial engineering department. This 
reorganization has been announced as 
necessary in affording a broader and 
more direct service in regard to Mazda 
lamp application and, while Mr. Hibben 
retains the title of illuminating engi- 
neer, he nevertheless will now have 
under his direction many allied matters 
such as lamp performance and special 
lighting developments. 

As of May 1, Mr. Hibben announces 
that his offices will be removed from 
150 Broadway, New York, to the West- 
inghouse Lamp Company, Bloomfield, 
N.J. Exhibition rooms and testing lab- 
oratories at that plant will be en- 
larged and considerable new lighting 
work undertaken. 





David M. DeBard has been appointed 
sales engineer of Stone & Webster, Inc., 
Boston, and will be in general charge of 
load building in companies under this 
management, assisted by N. T. Wilcox. Mr. 
DeBard was for many years power sales 
engineer of the Edison Electric Illuminating 


Company of Brockton, Mass., and first 
president of the New England Central 
Station Association of Power Engineers. 


His headquarters will be at 147 Milk Street, 
30ston. 





Veteran Electrical Man on 
Long Trip 

















Frank W. Morse, treasurer, Frank 
W. Morse Company, Boston, Mass., 
one of the oldest men in the elec- 
trical business is on a ten-thousand 
mile trip, taking in portions of 
South and Central America, Mex- 
ico, and back to New England via 
the Pacific Coast where he will 
spend some time calling on some of 
his customers of ten to twenty 
years’ standing whom he will meet 
for the first time, as this is his first 
trip west of the Mississippi. 
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Electric Refreshment 


Stands 


Continued from page 6278 


Mr. Muar reports that his first 
season (1925) at Canandaigua was 
unusually successful and he is plan- 
ning other popular features for his 
resort for the 1926 season. “My 
customers enjoy especially the gen- 
eral freedom from noise, smoke and 
grease in the operation of conces- 
sions and the immaculate cooking 
conditions made possible by electrical 
equipment.” 

For the benefit of electrical men 
who are interested in going after 
this summer resort business, there is 
listed below the sources of supply 
for cooking equipment of all kinds 
suited to use in the summer resort. 


Edison Electric Appliance Company, 
5600 West Taylor Street, Chicago, Il.— 
griddles, broilers, toasters, urn heaters, 
waffle irons and egg boilers. 

Acme Electric Heating Company, 
1217 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., 
—dise stoves, waffle irons, hot plates, 
griddles, broilers, coffee and water 
urns, toasters, frying kettles, ovens, etc. 

L. Barth & Son, Inc., 32 Cooper 
Square, New York City, all types of 
semi-heavy-duty electric equipment, as 
well as fixtures of all kinds for 
restaurants, hotels and_ refreshment 
places. 

Duparquet, Huot & Moneuse Com- 
pany, 108 West Twenty-second Street, 
New York City, also all types of res- 
taurant and hotel fittings and equip- 
ment. 

Simplex Electric Heating Company, 
85 Sidney Street, Cambridge, Mass.,— 
dise stoves, griddles and hot plates. 

Standard Electric Stove Company, 
Toledo, Ohio—coffee urns, griddles, hot 
plates and cookers. 

Waters-Genter Company, 20 North 
Second Street, Minneapolis, Minn.— 
automatic toasters and toasted-sand- 
wich machines. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, Mansfield, Ohio— 
waffle irons and griddles, coffee urn, urn 
stand and cup warmer, also heavy-duty 
ovens, ranges and broilers. 

Griswold Manufacturing Company, 
Erie, Pa.—waffle irons and griddles. 

International Electric Development 
Corporation, 234 North Ninth Street, 
San Francisco, Cal—automatic waffle 
iron. 

Valley Manufacturing Company, Des 
Moines, lowa—corn popper. 

Doughnut Machine Corporation, 1170 
Broadway, New York City—doughnut 
maker. 

Champion, C. V. & Company, 527 
East Main Street, Danville, Il].—corn 
poppers, toasted sandwich machines and 
other food preparation machines. 

Mabey Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, 968 Fort Wayne Avenue, 
Indianapolis, Ind., pop corn machines, 
hot plates. 

Prometheus Electric Corporation, 360 
West Thirteenth Street, New York City, 
plate warmers. 
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The entire sandwich is toasted at 
one time in this automatic sand- 
wich toaster. 





What Jim Davidson 
Stands For 


Continued from page 6249 


talking about it and praising the 
good service they enjoy. 

And here’s another story. The city 
of Omaha needed signs to marks its 
streets. The people demanded them. 
But there was a row in the city ad- 
ministration over it somewhere and 
while they wrangled no signs were 
forthcoming. One bright morning 
the Nebraska Power Company’s 
wagons went out and put up neat 
street markers on the company’s 
poles all over the downtown district. 
You can imagine the compliments 
that were passed. 

The best thing about Jim David- 
son is his simplicity, his sincerity. 
He is always natural. He does not 
pose. He believes in the purposes of 
the electrical industry. He believes 
that the great need is to sell appli- 
ances into the home that electricity 
may intimately serve the people of 
America in more ways in their daily 
living. He appreciates that to ac- 
complish this needs selling of the 
highest order and again and again 
this year as N.E.L.A. president he 
has called upon the central station 
industry to improve its merchandis- 
ing methods, build stronger business 
getting organizations and establish 
more liberal and progressive com- 
mercial policies among the power 
companies. It has been Davidson’s 
great hope that his administration 
could bring real help to the central 
station salesman by winning him a 
higher recognition and a _ broader 
opportunity. I believe that he has 
achieved more already for commer- 
cial men than any other N.E.L.A. 
leader. 
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Publicity Stunt Sells 
Washers 


Continued from page 6260 


housewives of which number 500 
stated that they did not own a wash- 
ing machine. 

5.—Reduced the price of the 
washer in the window two cents 
every minute that Waterbury played. 
The machine listed at $132. When 
Waterbury quit, the washer had 
been reduced to $68.28 and was im- 
mediately purchased by one of the 
window gazers at this price. How 
long did Waterbury play, you ask? 
Figure it out for yourself. 


Public Interest was Continuous 
and Intense 


From the time the “tireless won- 
der” began his performance at 
noon, Friday, until he quit Sunday 
morning, the space before the win- 
dow and the entire interior of the 
store was packed with people. “Be- 
lieve it or not,” Mr. Good stated, 
“but more than one woman would 
set her alarm clock for 2 o’clock in 
the morning, would get up and dress 
and come down to the store to see if 
Waterbury was still playing.” 

At no time, day or night, was 
there a period of over ten minutes 
when someone was not in front of 
the window. Over 350 telephone 
messages were received asking if the 
piano player was still on the job. 
The names and addresses of all of 
these persons were secured. © 

The actual expense of this publicity 
was $145. This was divided as fol- 
lows: for the piano player, $111; 
miscellaneous, $10; printing, $6; 
extra lights, $7; difference between 
cost price of washing machine and 
price at which it was sold, $11. 

“IT have yet to receive one un- 
favorable comment from this adver- 
tising,” concludes Mr. Good, “and I 
do know that practically every man, 
woman and child in the town of 
Marshalltown knows where our store 
is located and what we sell.” 


i? 





Fortunately he has come at a time 
when the executives of the electric 
power industry are beginning to ap- 
preciate the vital need for more and 
better selling. The development of 
the household market will be the 
next big job. 

The greatest need of the moment 
as Davidson sees clearly is for sales- 
men of real ability and sales man- 
agers of outstanding leadership. 














